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before  you,  and  demanding  attention,  eldest  child  of  the  house.  Her  feat- 
A  ROSE  IN  JUNE.  though  so  softly  that  only  they  who  ures  I  do  not  think  were  at  all  remark* 

have  ears  hear  ?  I  allow,  my  gentle  able,  but  she  had  a  bloom  so  soft,  so 
CHAPTEii  I.  nature  here  does  not  shout  at  you,  and  delicate,  so  sweet,  that  her  father’s 

compel  your  regard,  like  ner  who  fond  title  for  her,  **  a  Rose  in  June,” 

“Martha,  Martha,  thou  art  careful  dwells  among  the  Alps,  for  instance,  was  everywhere  acknowledged  as  ap- 

snd  troubled  about  many  things.  I./et  My  dear,  you  are  always  practical  —  propriate.  A  rose  of  the  very  season 

the  child  alone  —  she  will  never  be  but  so  long  as  you  leave  me  my  land-  of  roses  was  this  Rose.  Her  very  . 

young  again  if  she  should  live  a  hun-  scape  1  want  little  more.”  smile,  which  came  and  went  like 

dred  years  I  ”  Thus  the  rector  would  discourse,  breath,  never  away  for  two  minutes 

These  words  were  spoken  in  the  gar-  It  was  very  little  he  wanted  —  only  to  together,  yet  never  lasting  heyond  the 
den  of  Dinglefield  Rectory  on  a  very  have  his  garden  and  lawn  in  perfect  time  you  took  to  look  at  her,  was  flow- 

fine  summer  day  a  few  years  ago.  The  order,  swept  and  trimmed  every  morn-  ery  too,  I  can  scarcely  tell  why.  For 

speaker  was  Mr.  Damerel,  the  rector,  ing  like  a  lady’s  boudoir,  and  refreshed  my  own  part,  she  always  reminded  me 
I  middle-aged  man  with  very  fine,  with  every  variety  of  flower ;  to  have  not  so  much  of  a  garden-rose  in  its 

somewhat  worn  features,  a  soft  benig-  his  table  not  heavily  loaded  with  vul-  glory,  as  of  a  branch  of  wild  roses  all 

nant  smile,  and,  as  everybody  said  gar  English  joints,  but  daintily  cov-  blooming  and  smiling  from  the  bough, 
who  knew  him,  the  most  charming  ered,  and  oh  I  so  daintily  served ;  the  here  pink,  here  white,  here  with  a 
manners  in  the  world.  lie  was  a  man  linen  always  fresh,  the  crystal  always  dozen  ineffable  tints.  Her  hair  was 
of  very  elegant  mind  as  well  as  man-  fine,  the  ladies  dressed  as  ladies  should  light-brown  with  the  least  little  curl 
ners.  He  did  not  preach  often,  but  be  to  have  his  wine,  of  which  he  said  in  the  world  jult  about  her  forehead 
when  he  did  preach  all  the  educated  he  took  very  little,  always  fine,  of  but  shining  like  satin  on  her  pretty 
persons  in  his  congregation  felt  that  choice  vintage,  and  with  a  bouquet  head;  her  eyes  too  were  brown,  with  a 
they  had  very  choice  fare  indeed  set  which  rejoiced  the  heart:  to  have  dancing  gleam  of  light  in  each;  the 
before  them.  I  am  afraid  the  poor  plenty  of  new  books :  to  have  quiet,  delicate  eyebrows  curved,  the  eye- 
folk  liked  the  curate  best,  but  then  undisturbed  by  the  noise  of  the  chil-  lashes  curved,  the  lips  curved,  all 
the  curate  liked  them  best,  and  it  mat-  dren,  or  any  other  troublesome  noise  wavy  and  rounded.  Life  and  light 

tered  very  little  to  any  man  or  woman  such  as  broke  the  harmony  of  nature :  shone  out  of  the  girl,  and  sweet,  un- 

of  refinement  what  sentiment  texisted  and  especially  undisturbed  by  bills  conscious  happiness.  In  all  her  life 
between  the  cottagers  and  the  curate,  and  cares,  such  as,  he  declared,  at  she  had  never  had  any  occasion  to  ask 
Mr.  Damerel  was  perfectly  kind  and  once  shorten  the  life  and  take  all  herself  was  she  happy.  Of  course 
courteous  to  everybody,  gentle  and  pleasure  out  of  it.  This  was  all  he  she  was  happy  I  did  not  she  live,  and 
simple,  who  came  in  his  way,  but  he  required ;  and  surely  never  man  had  was  not  that  enough  ’/  Rose  Damerel 
was  not  fond  of  poor  people  in  the  ab-  tastes  more  moderate,  more  innocent,  was  the  last  dainty  ornament  of  his 
stract.  He  disliked  evervthing  that  more  virtuous  and  refined.  house  in  which  her  father  delighted 

was  unlovely,  and  alas  1  tliere  are  a  The  little  scene  to  which  I  have  most.  He  had  spoiled  her  lessons 
great  many  unlovely  things  in  poverty,  thus  abruptly  introduced  the  reader  when  she  was  younger  because  of  his 
The  rectory  garden  at  Dinglefield  is  took  place  in  the  most  delicious  part  pleasure  in  her  and  her  pretty  Iqoks, 
a  delightful  place.  The  house  is  on  of  the  garden.  The  deep  stillness  of  and  he  interfered  now  almost  alto- 
the  summit  of  a  little  hill,  or  rather  noon  was  over  the  sunshiny  world;  gether  with  that  usefulness  in  a  house 
table-land,  for  in  the  front,  towards  part  of  the  lawn  was  brilliant  in  light ;  which  is  demanded  by  every  princi- 
the  green,  all  is  level  and  soft  as  be-  the  very  insects  were  subdued  out  of  pie  of  duty  from  the  eldest  daughter 
comes  an  English  village;  but  on  the  their  buzz  of  activity  by  the  spell  of  a  large  family  ;  for  alas  I  there  was 
other  side  the  descent  begins'towards  of  the  sunshine  ;  but  here,  under  the  a  large  family,  a  thing  which  was  the 
the  lower  country,  anti  from  the  draw-  lime-tree,  there  was  grateful  shade,  cause  of  all  trouble  to  the  Damerels. 
ing-room  windows  and  the  lawn,  where  where  everything  took  breath.  Mr.  Had  there  been  only  Rose,  and  per- 
Mr.  Damerel  now  sat,  the  view  ex-  Damerel  was  seated  in  a  chair  which  haps  one  brother,  how  much  more 
tended  over  a  great  plain,  lighted  up  had  been  made  expressly  for  him,  and  pleasantly  would  everything  have 
with  links  of  the  river,  and  fading  into  which  combined  the  comfort  of  soft  gone !  In  that  case  there  might  have 
aaspeakable  hazes  of  distance,  such  as  cushions  with  such  a  rustic  appearance  been  fewer  lines  in  the  brow  of  the 
were  the  despair  of  every  artist,  and  as  became  its  habitation  out  of  doors ;  third  person  whom  Mr.  Damerel  spmke 
the  delight  of  the  fortunate  people  who  under  his  feet  was  a  soft  Persian  rug  to,  but  whom  the  reader  has  not  yet 
lived  there,  and  were  entertained  day  in  colors  blended  with  ail  the  harmony  seen. 

by  day  with  the  sight  of  all  the  sun-  which  belongs  to  the  Eastern  loom;  at  What  Mrs.  Damerel  was  like  in  her 
Mts,  the  midday  splendors,  the  flying  his  side  a  pretty  carved  table,  with  a  June  of  life,  when  she  married  her 
shadows,  and  soU,  prolonged  twilights,  ‘raised  rim,  with  books  upon  it,  and  a  husband  and  was  a  Rose  too,  like  her 
Mr.  Damerel  was  fond  of  saying  that  thin  Venice  glass  containing  a  rose,  daughter,  it  is  difficult  to  tell.  Life, 
no  place  he  knew  so  lent  itself  to  idle-  Another  Rose,  the  Rose  of  my  story,  which  often  makes  so  little  real  change, 
ness  as  this.  “  Idleness !  I  speak  as  was  half-sitting,  half-recKning  on  the  brings  out  much  that  is  latent  both  of 
the  foolish  ones  speak,”  he  would  say,  grass  at  his  feet  —  a  pretty,  light  fig-  good  and  evil.  I  have  said  she  was  a 
"for  what  occupation  could  be  more  ure  in  a  soft  muslin  dress,  almost  ^se,  like  her  daughter  —  and  so, in- 
ennobling  than  to  watch  those  gleams  white,  with  bits  of  soft,  rose-colored  deed,  she  was  still,  so  far  as  formal 
and  shadows  —  all  nature  spread  out  ribbon  here  and  there.  She  was  the  documents  went ;  hut,  somehow  or 
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other,  the  name  had  gone  from  her. 
She  acquired  from  her  husband, 
at  first  in  joke  and  loving  banter  of 
her  early  cares  of  housekeeping,  while 
they  were  still  no  more  than  married 
lovers,  the  name  of  Martha,  and  by 
degrees  that  name  had  so  fastened  to 
her  that  no  one  recognized  her  by  any 
other.  Nobody  out  of  her  own  fam¬ 
ily  knew  that  it  was  not  her  name,  and 
of  course  the  children,  some  of  whom 
were  indignant  at  the  change,  could 
not  set  it  right.  In  her  letters  she 
signed  herself  “  R.  M.  Damerel  ”  — 
never  Rose ;  and  her  correspondents 
took  it  for  granted  that  the  “  M  ” 
stood  for  Martha.  That  she  was  care¬ 
ful  and  troubled  about  many  things 
was  the  rector’s  favorite  joke.  “  My 
careful  wife  —  my  anxious  wife,"  he 
called  her,  ard,  poor  soul,  not  with¬ 
out  .*1  cause.  For  it  stands  to  reason 
that  when  a  man  must  not  be  disturbed 
about  bills,  for  example,  his  wife  must 
be,  and  doubly ;  when  a  man  cannot 
bear  the  noise  of  children,  his  wife 
must,  and  doubly;  and  even  when  a 
clergyman  dislikes  poverty,  and  un¬ 
lovely  cottages,  and  poor  rooms,  which 
are  less  sweet  than  the  lawn  and  the 
roses,  why,  his  wife  must,  and  make  up 
for  his  fastidiousness.  She  had  eight 
children,  and  a  husband  of  the  most 
refined  tastes  of  any  clergyman  in' 
England,  and  an  income  —  not  so 
much  as  might  have*  been  desired. 
Alas  I  how  few  of  us  have  so  much  as 
might  be  desired  !  Good  rich  people, 
you  who  have  more  money  than  you 
want,  how  good  you  ought  to  be  to  us, 
out  of  pure  gratitude  to  Heaven  for 
the  fact  that  you  can  pay  your  bills 
when  you  like,  and  never  need  to  draw 
lines  on  your  forehead  with  thinking 
which  is  imperative  and  which  will 
wait  I  Mrs.  Damerel  was  well  dressed 
—  she  could  not  help  it  —  for  that 
was  one  of  the  rector’s  simple  luxu¬ 
ries.  Fortunately,  in  summer  it  is  not 
so  difficult  to  he  well  dressed  at  a 
small  cost.  She  had  on  (if  any  one 
cares  to  know)  a  dress  of  that  light 
browp  linen  which  everybody  has 
taken  to  wearing  of  late,  over  an  old 
black  silk  petticoat,  which,  having 
been  good  once,  looked  good  even 
when  tottering  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave.  She  was  no  more  than  forty, 
and  but  for  her  cares,  would  have 
looked  younger  ;  but  June  was  long 
over  for  this  Rose,  and  the  lines  in 
her  forehead  contradicted  the  softness 
of  the  natural  curves  in  her  features. 
Those  lines  were  well  ruled  in,  with 
rigid  straightening,  by  an  artist  who 
is  very  indifferent  to  curves  and  pret¬ 
tiness,  and  had  given  a  certain  close¬ 
ness,  and  almost  sternness,  to  the  firm¬ 
shutting  of  her  mouth.  I  am  afraid, 
though  she  had  great  command  of 
herself,  that  Mr.  Damerel’s  delightful 
and  unbroken  serenity  had  an  irritat¬ 
ing  effect  on  his  wife,  in  addition  to 
the  effects  produced  by  her  burden  of 
care  ;  >nd  irritation  works  with  a  finer 
and  more  delicate  pencil  than  even 
anxiety.  She  had  come  out  this  mom- 


I  ing  to  ask  Rose’s  help  with  the  chil¬ 
dren,  to  whom,  among  her  other  fa- 
!  tigues,  she  had  lately  begun  to  give 
I  lessons,  finding  the  dail)'  governess 
from  the  village  impracticable.  She 
had  been  called  away  to  other  duties, 
and  the  children  were  alone  in  the 
school-room.  She  had  just  asked  her 
daughter  to  go  in  and  take  charge  of 
them,  and  I  scarcely  think  —  let  alone 
the  answer  she  had  just  received  from 
her  husband  —  that  the  sight  of  this 
cool,  fresh,  delightful  leisure  in  direct 
contrast  with  the  hot  house,  and  the 
school-room,  where  all  the  children 
were  more  tiresome  than  usual  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  heat,  had  any  agreeable 
effect  upon  Mrs.  Damerel’s  nerves. 
Such  a  contrast  to  one’s  own  frets  and 
annoyances  seldom  is  deeply  consola¬ 
tory. 

“  Martha,  Martha,  thou  art  careful 
and  troubled  about  many  things.  Let 
the  child  alone  !  ’’ 

The  rector  smiled,  yet  his  tone  was 
one  of  playful  reproof.  His  was  the 
superior  position.  With  the  soft  air 
fanning  him,  and  the  shade  refreshing 
him,  and  the  beautiful  landscape  dis¬ 
playing  itself  for  him,  and  all  the  flow¬ 
ers  blooming,  the  leaves  waving,  the 
butterflies  fluttering,  the  pretty  daugh¬ 
ter  prattling,  all  for  his  pleasure, 
master  of  the  creation  as  he  was,  he 
was  in  a  position  to  reprove  any  harsh 
and  hasty  intruder  who  brought  into 
this  Paradise  a  discordant  note. 

“I  do  not  want  to  burden  her 
youth,”  said  Mrs.  Damerel,  with  a 
resolute  quiet  in  her  voice,  which  her 
children  knew  the  sound  of,  and  which 
they  all  learned  to  recognize  as  the 
tone  of  suppressed  irritation,  “  but  I 
think  it  would  do  Rose  no  harm,  Her¬ 
bert,  to  make  herself  useful  a  little,  and 
help  me.’’ 

“  Useful !  ”  he  said,  with  a  half- 
pitying  smile  ;  ”  the  other  roses  are 
still  less  useful.  What  would  you  have 
the  child  do  ?  Let  her  get  the  ^ood 
of  this  beautiful  morning.  Besides, 
she  is  useful  to  me.” 

”  Ah,”  said  Mrs.  Damerel,  faltering 
slightly,  ”  if  she  is  doing  anything  for 
you,  Herbert  I  ” 

‘‘My  dear,”  said  the  rector,  with 
a  gentle  elevation  of  his  eyebrows, 

‘‘  don’t  confound  things  which  are 
different.  Doing  something  is  your 
sole  idea  of  human  use,  I  know.  No, 
Rose  is  doing  nothing  —  it  helps  me 
to  have  her  there.  She  is  part  of  the 
landscape  ;  suppose  you  sit  down  your¬ 
self,  instead  of  irotting,  and  enjoy 
it.” 

‘‘  Enjoy  it !  ’’  Mrs.  Damerel  echoed, 
with  faint  irony.  She  heard  already  J 
the  noise  of  the  school-room  growing  ' 
louder  and  louder,  and  Mary,  the  | 
housemaid,  stood  at  the  door,  looking 
out  anxiously,  shading  her  eyes  from 
the  sun,  for  the  mistress.  Some  one 
was  waiting,  she  knew,  in  the  hall,  to 
see  her ;  pray  Heaven,  not  some  one 
with  a  bill  1  ‘‘  1  am  afraid  1  must  go  ^ 
back  to  my  work,”  she  said,  ‘‘  and  I  I 
hope  you  will  come  to  me.  Rose,  as  I 
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soon  as  your  papa  can  spare  you.  I 
have  no  more  time  now.” 

Rose  stirred  uneasily,  half-rising, 
and,  with  a  prick  of  conscience,  made 
a  feeble  attempt  to  detain  her.  “  But, 
mamma  ”  —  she  began,  as  her  mother 
moved  away,  crossing  the  broad  sun¬ 
shine  of  the  lawn  with  hasty  steps. 
Mrs.  Damerel  did  not  or  would  not 
hear,  but  went  swiftly  into  the  house 
as  they  watched  her,  meeting  Mary, 
who  was  coming  with  a  message.  Her 
light  dress  shone  out  for  a  moment  in 
the  fierce  blaze  of  the  sunshine,  and 
then  disappeared.  When  she  was  out 
of  sight  the  rector  said  softly,  chang¬ 
ing  his  position  with  the  leisureliness 
of  extreme  comfort,  putting  under¬ 
most  the  leg  which  had  been  upper¬ 
most,  “  What  a  pity  that  your  mother 
does  not  see  ‘the  beauty  of  repose 
more  than  she  does.  If  I  had  not 
learnt  long  ago  to  take  no  notice,  I 
don’t  know  what  I  might  not  have 
been  worried  into  by  now.” 

“  Mamma  never  worries  any  one," 
said  Rose,  flushing  at  once  with  in¬ 
stantaneous  opposition.  The  more  she 
felt  guilty  towards  her  mother,  the  less 
she  would  hear  a  word  to  her  discredit. 
She  blazed  up  quite  hot  and  fiery,  with 
a  loyalty  which  was  a  very  good  qual¬ 
ity  in  its  way,  though  not  so  good  as 
helping  in  the  school-room.  The  fa¬ 
ther  put  forth  his  fine  ivory  hand,  and 
patted  her  pretty  head. 

‘‘  Quite  right,  dear,  quite  right,”  he 
said ;  ‘‘  always  stand  up  for  your 

mother.  And  it  is  true,  she  never 
worries  anybody  ;  but  I  wish  she  had 
more  perception  of  the  excellence  of 
repose.” 

‘‘  Perhaps  if  she  had  we  should  not 
be  able  to  enjoy  it  so  much,”  said  the 
girl,  still  giying  expression  to  a  slight 
compunction. 

'  Very  well  said.  Rose ;  and  it  is  quite 
possible  you  are  right  again.  We 
should  not  be  so  comfortable,  and  the 
house  would  not  go  on  wheels  as  it 
does,  if  she  thought  more  of  her  own 
ease.  One  star  diflereth  from  another 
star  in  glory,”  said  Mr.  Damerel,  who 
was  fond  of  quoting  Scripture,  almost 
the  only  point  in  him  which  savored 
slightly  of  the  church.  “  At  the  same 
time,  my  Rose  in  June,  when  you 
marry,  yourself  —  as  I  suppose  you 
will  one  day, —  remember  that  there  is 
nothing  that  worries  a  man  like  being 
constantly  reminded  of  the  struggle 
and  wear  and  tear  that  life  demands. 
He  has  enough  of  that  outside  in  the 
world,”  said  the  rector,  gazing  out 
over  the  fair  pt-ospect  before  him,  and 
again  changing  tne  position  of  his 
legs,  ‘‘  without  having  it  thrust  upon 
him  in  what  ought  to  be  the  sanctity  of 
his  home.” 

Rote  looked  at  her  father  with  a 
little  dawning  wonder  mingled  with, 
the  admiration  she  felt  for  him.  As  a 
picture,  Mr.  Damerel  was  perfect. 
He  had  a  fine  head,  with  beautiful 
and  refined  features,  and  that  paleness 
which  has  always  been  found  to  be 
so  much  more  interesting  than  brighter  - 
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coloring.  He  lay  half-reclined  in 
bis  easy-chair,  with  his  eyes  dream¬ 
ily  regarding  the  landscape,  and 
the  bo<^  he  had  been  reading  closed 
over  his  hand.  That  hand  was  in 
itself  a  patent  of  gentility,  and  his 
whole  appearance  confirmed  the  ti¬ 
tle.  Somewhat  fragile  —  a  piece  of 
delicate  porcelain  among  the  rough 
delf  of  this  world  —  not  stole  to  endure 
much  knocking  about ;  fastidious,  lov¬ 
ing  everything  that  was  beautiful,  and 
supporting  with  difficulty  that  which 
wa')  not,  the  rector  looked  like  a 
choice  example  of  the  very  height 
of  civilization  and  refinement.  And 
ererything  around  him  was  in  har¬ 
mony.  The  velvet  lawn  on  which  no 
fallen  leaf  was  allowed  to  lie  for  an 
hour;  the  pretty  house  behind,  perfec¬ 
tion  of  English  comfort  and  dainti¬ 
ness;  the  loose  morning  clothes,  not 
more  than  half  clerical,  and  perfectly 
unpretending,  yet  somehow  more  fine, 
better  cut,  and  better  fitting  than 
other  people’s  clothes.  Rose  had  for 
him  that  enthusiasm  of  admiration 
which  a  girl  often  entertains  for  a 
handsome  and  gentle-minded  father, 
who  takes  the  trouble  to  enter  into 
her  feelings,  and  make  her  his  com¬ 
panion.  I  do  not  know  any  more 
exquisite  sentiment  in  humanity. 
She  loved  him  entirely,  and  he  was 
to  her  a  very  model  of  everything  that 
was  most  delightful,  kind,  tender,  and 
beautiful. 

But  as  she  looked  at  this  model 
of  man,  his  words  somehow  struck 
and  vibrated  upon  a  new  chord  in 
the^girl’s  mind.  “  The  struggle  and 
wear  and  tear  that  life  demands.” 
Did  Mr.  Damerel  have  much,  of  that 
“  outside,”  as  he  said  ?  He  resumed 
his  reading,  but  his  daughter  did  not 
look  again  at  the  book  of  poetry  which 
lay  open  on  her  knee.  Somehow 
a  reflection  of  the  pucker  on  her  moth¬ 
er’s  brow  had  got  into  her  heart  — 
her  mother,  whom  Rose  loved,  but 
who  was  not  an  idol  and  model  of 
excellence,  like  the  gentle  and  grace¬ 
ful  being  at  her  side.  The  contrast 
struck  her  for  |K^rhaps  the  first  time 
in  her  life.  What  was  the  meaning 
of  it?  Was  it  because  Mrs.  Damerel 
did  not  understand  the  beauty  of  re¬ 
pose,  or  because  a  woman’s  business 
m  this  world  is  more  detailed  and 
engrossing  than  a  man’s?  “Fancy 
mamma  spending  the  whole  morning 
out  of  doors  reading  poetry  !  ”  Rose 
said  to  herself,  with  an  involuntary 
silent  laugh  over  the  absurdity  of  the 
notion.  No  doubt  it  was  because 
of  the  difference  between  man  and 
woman ;  one  of  those  disabilities  which 
people  talked  about;  and  perhaps 
(Rose  went  on  philosophizing)  women 
Me  wrong  to  absorb  themselves  in 
this  way  in  the  management  of  their 
houses,  and  ought  t<r  rule  their  do¬ 
mestic  affairs  with  a  lighter  hand, 
not  interfering  with  all  the  little  mi- 
nntic,  and  making  slaves  of  them¬ 
selves.  She  looked  towards  the  house 
as  she  mused,  and  the  vague  com¬ 


punction  which  had  been  in  her  mind 
sharpened  into  something  like  a  prick 
of  conscience.  It  was  delightful  be¬ 
ing  out  here  in  the  soft  shade  of  the 
lime-trees,  watching  when  she  liked 
the  flitting  shadows  over  the  plain  be¬ 
low,  and  the  gleam  of  the  river  here 
and  there  among  the  trees  —  reading 
when  she  liked  “  Balaustion’s  Ad¬ 
venture,’’  which  was  the  book  on 
her.  knee.  The  significance  of  the 
old  story  embedded  in  that  book  did 
not  for  the  moment  strike  her.  I 
think  she  was,  on  the  whole,  rather 
annoyed  with  Mr.  Browning  for  hav¬ 
ing  brought  down  the  story  of  a 
woman’s  sacrifice,  all  for  love,  into 
the  region  of  even  poetic  reason.  To 
Rose,  at  that  period  of  her  develop¬ 
ment,  it  seemed  the  most  ideal  cli¬ 
max  of  life  to  die  for  the  man  she 
loved.  What  could  be  more  beautiful, 
more  satisfactory  ?  Such  an  ending 
would  reconcile  one,  she  thought,  to 
any  suffering;  it  gave  her  heart  a 
thrill  of  high  sensation  indescribable 
in  words.  How  sweet  the  air  was, 
how  lovely  all  the  lights  1  Rose  was 
just  enough  of  an  artist  to  be  able  to 
talk  about  “the  lights”  with  some 
faint  understanding  of  what  she 
meant.  She  was  in  a  kind  of  sort 
Elysium,  penetrated  by  the  thousand 
sensations  of  the  morning,  the  quiet, 
the  flattering  soft  air  that  caressed 
her,  the  poetry,  the  society,  the  beauty 
all  around.  But  then  there  came  that 
sharp  little  prick  of  conscience.  Per¬ 
haps  she  ought  to  go  in  and  offer  the 
help  her  mother  wanted.  Rose  did 
not  jump  up  to  do  this,  as  she  would 
have  done  at  once  (she  felt  sure)  had 
she  been  required  to  die,  like  Iphige- 
nia,  for  her  county,  or,  like  Alcestis, 
for  her  husband.  The  smaller  sacrifice 
somehow  was  less  easy;  but  it  dis¬ 
turbed  her  a  little  in  the  perfection  of 
her  gentle  enjoyment,  and  dictated  a 
few  restless  movements  which  caught 
her  father’s  eye.  He  turned  and 
looked  at  her,  asking  fretfully,  with  a 
look,  what  was  the  matter,  for  he  did 
not  like  to  be  disturbed. 

“  Perhap.s,”  said  Rose,  inquiringly, 
and  appealing  to  him  with  another 
look,  “  1  ought  to  go  in  and  see  what 
is  wanted.  Perhaps  I  could  be  of 
some  use  to  mamma.” 

Mr.  Damerel  smiled.  “  Use  ?  ”  he 
said.  “  Has  your  mother  bitten  you 
with  her  passion  for  use  ?  You  are 
not  of  the  useful  kind,  take  my  word 
for  it ;  and  make  yourself  happy,  like 
your  namesakes,  who  toil  not,  neither 
do  they  spin.” 

“  But  perhaps  ”  —  said  Rose  softly 
to  herself  —  her  father  gave  her  a 
friendly  little  nod  and  returned  to  his 
book  —  and  she  had  to  solve  her  prob¬ 
lem  without  his  assistance.  She  tried 
to  do  it,  sitting  on  the  grass,  and  it 
was  a  loi^  and  rather  troublesome 
process,  u  would  have  been  much 
more  easily  and  briefly  settled,  had 
she  gone  into  the  school-room ;  but  then 
I  am  afraid  Rose  did  not  wish  it  to  be 
solved  that  way. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Mrs.  Damerel  went  back  into  the 
house  with  a  countenance  much  less 
placid  than  that  of  her  husband.  I 
scarcely  know  why  it  is  that  the  con¬ 
trast  of  perfect  repose  and  enjoyment 
with  anxiety,  work,  and  care  should 
irritate  the  worker  as  it  invariably 
does  ;  but  here  indeed  there  was  reason 
enough;  for  Mrs.  Damerel  felt  that 
the  two  people  luxuriating  in  total 
absence  of  care  on  this  delightful 
morning  ought  to  have  taken  a  consid¬ 
erable  share  with  her  in  her  labors  and 
lightened  the  burden  she  was  now 
obliged  to  bear  alone.  This  mingled 
a  sharpness  of  feeling  with  her  toils. 
People  who  interpret  human  nature 
coarsely  —  and  they  are,  perhaps,  the 
majority  —  would  have  Said  that  Mrs.  _ 
Damerel  was  jealous  of  her  husband’s 
preference  for  Rose’s  society,  and  this 
would  have  been  a  total  and  vulgar 
mistake;  but  she  had  in  her  mind  a 
feeling  which  it  is  difficult  to  explain, 
which  for  the  moment  made  her  irrita¬ 
tion  with  Rose  more  strong  than  her 
irritation  with  Rose’s  father.  He  was, 
in  the  first  place,  a  man  —  grand  dis¬ 
tinction,  half  contemptuous,  half  re¬ 
spectful,  with  which  women  of  Mrs. 
Damerel’s  age  XI  don’t  say  young 
women  often  do  i^  at  least  consciously 

—  except  in  the  case  of  their  fathers 
and  brothers)  account  for  and  make 
up  their  minds  to  so  many  things.  I 
am  not  attempting  to  account  for  this 
sentiment,  which  is  so  similar  to  that 
with  which  men  in  their  turn  regard 
women ;  I  only  acknowledge  its  exist¬ 
ence.  He  was  a  man,  brought  up  as 
all  men  are  (I  still  quote  Mrs.  Dame¬ 
rel’s  thoughts,  to  which  she  seldom  or 
never  gave  expression),  to  think  of 
themselves  first,  and  expect  everything 
to  give  in  to  them.  But  Rose  had 
none  of  these  privileges.  What  her 
mother  as  a  woman  had  to  take  upon 
her.  Rose  had  an  equal  right  to  take 
too.  Mrs.  Damerel  herself  could  not 
forget,  though  everybody  else  did, 
that  she  had  lieen  a  Rose  too,  in  her 
proper  person;  the  time  even  since 
that  miraculous  period  was  not  so  far 
off  to  her  as  to  the  others;  but  before 
she  was  Rose’s  age  she  had  been  mar¬ 
ried,  and  had  already  become,  to  some 
extent,  Mr.  Damerel’s  shield  and 
buckler  against  the  world  and  its  an¬ 
noyances.  And  here  was  Rose  grow¬ 
ing  up  as  if  she,  instead  of  being  a 
woman  as  nature  made  her,  was  her¬ 
self  one  of  the  privileged  class,  to 
whom  women  are  the  ministers.  This 
annoyed  Mrs.  Damerel  more,  perhaps, 
than  the  facts  justified ;  it  gave  her  a 
sense  of  injured  virtue  as  well  as  feel¬ 
ing.  It  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  girl 

—  it  was  wrong  to  let  her  get  into  such 
ways.  The  mother  was  angry,  which 
is  always  painful  and  aggravates  every¬ 
thing.  She  was  too  proud  to  struggle 
with  her  daughter,  or  to  exact  help 
which  was  not  finely  given ;  for  Rose 
was  no  longer  a  child  to  be  sent  hither 


and  thither  and  directed  what  to  do. 
And  Mrs.  Damerel  was  no  more  per¬ 
fect  than  Rose  was  —  she  had  her  own 
difficulties  of  temper  like  other  people. 
This  was  one  of  them  —  that  she  drew 
back  within  herself  when  she  felt  her 
appeal  refused  or  even  left  without 
response.  She  went  in  with  a  little 
scorn,  a  little  pride,  a  ^ood  deal  of 
anger  and  more  of  mortification.  “  I 
must  do  everything  myself,  it  appears,” 
she  said,  with  a  swelling  of  the  heart 
which  was  very  natural,  1  think.  After 
the  sun  on  the  lawn,  it  was  very  warm 
in-doors  and  the  school-room  was  very 
noisy  indeed  by  the  time  she  had  got 
rid  of  the  applicants  |n  the  hall,  one 
of  whom  (most  respectful  and  indeed 
obsequious,  and  perfectly  willing  to 
accept  her  excuses,  but  yet  a  dun  not¬ 
withstanding)  had  come  to  say  that  he 
had  many  heavy  payments  to  make 
up,  etc.  —  and  if  Mrs.  Damerel  could 
oblige  him  —  Mrs.  Damerel  could  not 
oblige  him,  but  he  was  very  civil 
and  full  of  apologies  for  troubling 
her. 

I  do  not,  by  any  means,  intend  to 
say  that  the  rector’s  wife  was  tor¬ 
tured  by  pe^tual  struggling  with  her 
creditors,  it  was  not  so  bad  as  that. 
The  difficulty  was  rather  to  keep  going, 
to  be  not  too  much  in  debt  to  any  one, 
to  pay  soon  enough  to  preserve  her 
credit,  and  vet  get  as  long  a  day  as 
possible.  Mrs.  Damerel  had  come  by 
long  practice  to  have  the  finest  intui¬ 
tion  in  such  matters.  She  knew  ex¬ 
actly  how  long  a  tailor  or  a  wine  mer¬ 
chant  would  wait  for  his  money  with¬ 
out  acerbation  of  temper,  and  would 
seize  that  crowning  moment  to  have 
him  paid  by  hook  or  by  crook.  But 
by  thus  making  a  fine  art  of  her  bills, 
she  added  infinitely  to  her  mental  bur¬ 
dens  —  for  a  woman  must  never  forget 
anything  or  neglect  anything  when 
she  holds  her  tradespeople  so  very 
delicately  in  band. 

'Fhe  school-room,  as  I  have  just  said, 
was  very  noisy,  not  to  say  uproarious, 
when  she  got  back  to  it,  and  it  was 
hard  not  to  remember  that  Rose  ought 
to  have  been  there.  There  were  hve 
children  in  it,  of  various  ages  and 
sizes.  The  two  big  boys  were  both  at 
Eton.  The  eldest,  Bertie,  who  was 
bright  and  clever,, was  “on  the  foun¬ 
dation,”  and  therefore  did  not  cost  his 
parents  much ;  the  second  had  his  ex¬ 
penses  paid  W  a  relation  —  thus  these 
two  were  off  their  mother’s  hands. 
The  eldest  in  the  school-room  was 
Agatha,  aged  fourteen,  who  taught  the 
two  little  ones;  but  who,  during  her 
mother’s  absence,  ought  to  have  been 
placing  “  her  scales,”  and  bad  consci¬ 
entiously  tried  to  do  so  for  ten  minutes, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  she  had  been 
obliged  to  resign  the  music  in  order  to 
rescue  these  same  two  little  ones,  her 
special  charge,  from  the  hands  of  Dick, 
aged  ten,  who  was  subjecting  them  to 
unknown  tortures,  which  caused  the 
babes  to  bowl  unmercifully.  Patty, 
the  next  girl  to  Agatha,  aided  and 
abetted  Dick;  and  what  with  the 
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laughter  of  these  two  pickles,  and  the 
screams  of  the  small  ones,  and  poor 
Agatha’s  remonstrances,  the  scene  was 
Pandemonium  itself,  and  almost  as 
hot;  for  the  room  was  on  the  sunny 
side  of  the  bouse,  and  blazing,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  drawn  blinds.  The  chil¬ 
dren  were  all  languid  and  irritable 
with  the  heat,  hating  their  confine¬ 
ment  in-doors;  and,  indeed,  if  Rose 
had  come,  she  would  have  made  a  very 
poor  exchange.  Agatha’s  music  had 
tumbled  down  from  the  piano,  the  old 
red  cover  was  half  drawn  off  the  table, 
and  threatened  at  any  moment  a  clean 
sweep  of  copybooks,  inkbottlcs  and 
slates.  Dick  stood  among  his  books, 
all  tumbled  on  the  floor,  his  heels 
crushing  the  cover  of  one,  while  Patty 
sat  upon  the  open  dictionary,  doubling 
down  half  the  leaves  with  her  weight. 
Such  a  scene  for  a  bothered  mother  to 
come  into  I  Mr.  Damerel  himself 
heard  some  faint  rumor  of  the  noise, 
and  his  fine  brow  had  begun  to  draw 
itself  into  lines,  and  a  resolution  to 
“  speak  to  their  mother”  formed  itself 
within  his  mind.  Poor  mother  I  She 
could  have  cried  when  she  went  in  out 
of  all  her  other  troubles;  but  that  was 
a  mere  momentary  weakness,  and  the 
rebels  were  soon  reduced  to  order, 
Agatha  sent  back  to  her  scales,  and 
Dick  and  Pattv  to  their  copybooks. 
“  You  two  little  ones  may  go,”  Mrs. 
Damerel  said,  and  with  a  shriek  of 
delight  the  babies  toddled  out  and 
made  their  way  to  the  hayfield  behind 
the  house,  where  they  were  perfectly 
happy,  and  liable  to  no  more  danger 
than  that  of  being  carried  off  in  a  load 
of  fragrant  hay.  When  Mr.  Nolan, 
the  curate,  came  in  to  talk  about  par¬ 
ish  business,  Agatha’s  “  scales,”  not 
badly  played,  were  trilling  through 
the  place,  and  Patty  and  Dick,  very 
deep  in  ink,  and  leaning  all  their 
weight  upon  their  respective  pens, 
were  busy  with  their  writing;  and 
calm  —  the  calm  of  deep  awe  —  pre¬ 
vailed. 

“  Shall  I  disturb  you  if  I  come  in 
here  ?  ”  asked  the  curate,  with  a  mel¬ 
low  sound  in  his  voice  which  was  not 
brogue  —  or  at  least  he  thought  it  was 
not,  and  was  ingenuously  surprised 
when  he  was  recognized  as  an  Irish¬ 
man.  (“  It  will  be  my  name,  to  be 
sure,”  he  would  say  on  such  occasions, 
somewhat  puzzled.)  He  was  a  bony 
man,  loosely  put  together,  in  a  long 
coat,  with  rather  a  wisp  of  a  white 
tie  ;  for,  indeed,  it  was  very  hot  and 
dusty  on  the  roads,  and  where  the  rec¬ 
tor  is  an  elegant  man  of  very  refined 
mind,  the  curate,  like  the  wife,  has 
generally  a  good  deal  to  do. 

'  ”  Indeed  the  lessons  have  been  so 
much  disturbed  as  it  is,  that  it  does 
not  much  matter,”  said  Mrs.  Damerel. 
“  On  Monday  morning  there  are  so 
many  things  to  call  me  away.” 

“  How  selfish  of  me  !  ”  said  the  cu¬ 
rate.  “  Monday  morning  is  just  the 
time  I ’ve  little  or  nothing  to  do,  ex¬ 
cept  when  there ’s  sickness.  What  a 
brute  I  was  not  to  offer  meself,  —  and 
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indeed,  that ’s  just  what  I ’ve  come  to 
speak  about.” 

“  No,  no,  you  are  too  kind,  and  do 
too  much  already,”  said  Mrs.  Dam» 
rel,  looking  at  him  with  a  grateful 
smile,  but  taking  her  head.  “  And, 
indeed,”  she  added,  the  eloud  coming 
over  her  face  again,  “  Rose  ought  to 
come  and  relieve  me ;  but  her  father 
has  to  be  attended  to,  and  that  takes 
up  so  much  of  her  time.” 

“  To  be  sure,”  said  the  curate  cheer¬ 
ily,  “  and  reason  good.  Besides,  it 
would  be  wearing  work  for  one  like 
her  —  whereas  the  like  o’  me  is  made 
for  it.  Look  here,  Dick,  my  boy,  will 
you  promise  to  learn  your  lessons  like 
a  bnck  to-morrow  if  1  ask  the  mother 
for  a  holiday  to-day  ?  ” 

“Oh,  hurrah  1’’  cried  Dick,  de¬ 
lighted. 

“  Oh,  mamma,  like  twenty  bricks," 
cried  Patty,  “  though  how  a  brick  can 
learn  lessons —  It ’s  so  hot,  and  one 
keeps  thinking  of  the  hayfield.” 

“  Then  he  off  wi’  you  all,”  cried  the 
curate.  “  Don’t  you  see  the  mother 
smile?  and  Agatha  too.  I’m  going 
to  talk  business.  Sure,  you  don’t  mind  ‘ 
for  one  day  Y  ” 

“  Oh,  mind !  ”  said  poor  Mrs.  Da¬ 
merel,  with  a  half-smile ;  then  waiting 
till  they  were  all  out  of  hearing,  an 
exit  speedily  accomplished,  “  if  it  were 
not  for  duty,  how  glad  I  should  be  to 
give  it  up  altogether  !  —  but  they 
could  not  go  on  with  Miss  Hunt,”  she 
added,  wiui  a  quick  glance  at  the  cu¬ 
rate  to  see  whether  by  chance  he  un¬ 
derstood  her.  Good  curate,  he  could 
be  very  stolid  on  occasion,  though  I 
hope  he'  was  not  ^fool  enough  to  be 
taken  in  by  Mrs.  Damerel’s  pretences : 
though  it  was  true  enough  that  Miss 
Hunt  was  impracticable.  She  could 
not  afford  a  better ;  this  was  what  she 
really  meant. 

“  Out  of  the  question,”  said  Mr. 
Nolan  ;  “  and  I ’m  no  scholar  myself 
to  speak  of,  notwithstanding  what  I ’m 
going  to  have  the  presumption  to  say 
to  you.  It’s  just  this  —  I  don’t  do 
much  visiting  of  mornings ;  they  don’t 
like  it.  It  takes  them  all  in  a  mess  as 
it  were,  before  they ’ve  had  time  to  get 
tidy,  and  these  mornings  hang  heavy 
on  mj'  hands.  I  want  you  to  let  me 
have  the  three  big  ones.  I  might  get 
them  on  a  bit ;  and  time,  as  I  tell  you, 
my  dear  lady,  hangs  heavy  on  my 
hands.” 

“  How  can  you  tell  me  such  a  fib  ?  ” 
said  Mrs.  Damerel,  half  crying,  half 
laughing.  “  Oh,  yon  are  too  good,  too 
go<S ;  but,  Mr.  Nolan,  I  can’t  take 
anything  more  from  you.  Rose  must 
help  me,  it  is  her  duty ;  it  is  bad  for 
her  to  be  left  so  much  to  herself ;  why, 

I  was  married  and  had  all  the  troubles 
of  life  on  my  head  at  her  age.” 

“  And  so  she  ’ll  have,  nefore  you 
know  where  you  are,”  said  the  good 
curate,  which  will  show  the  reader  at 
once  that  he  entertained  no  absorb¬ 
ing  passion  for  Miss  Rose,  though  I 
am  aware  it  is  a  curate’s  duty  so  to 
do.  “  So  she  ’ll  have ;  she  ’ll  be  mar- 
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rjioff  some  great  ^andee  or  other. 

looks  like  a  princess,  and  that ’s 
what  she  ’ll  be.” 

<>  She  has  no  right  to  be  a  princess,” 
itid  the  mother,  overwrought  and 
irritable,  “  and  duty  is  better  than 
ease  surely.  You,  I  know,  think 

“  For  the  like  of  me,  yes,”  said  the 
curate;  ‘‘for  her,  I  don’t  know.” 

“  I  was  once  very  much  like  her, 
though  you  would  not  think  it,”  said 
the  mother,  with  the  slightest  tinge  of 
bitterness,  ‘‘  but  that  is  not  the  ques¬ 
tion —  no,  no,  we  must  not  trouble 
jou.” 

» When  I  tell  you  the  mornings 
hang  on  my  hands  I  I  don’t  know 
what  to  do  with  my  mornings.  There ’s 
Tuesday  I ’m  due  at  the-  schools,  but 
the  rest  of  the  week  I  do  nothing  but 
idle.  And  idling ’s  a  great  tempta¬ 
tion.  A  ci^ar  comes  natural  when 
jrou ’ve  nothing  to  do.  You  don’t  like 
a  man  smoking  in  the  morning ;  I ’ve 
heard  you  say  so.  So  you  see  the 
oung  ones  will  save  me  from  a  —  no, 

won’t  say  cigar  ;  worse  than  that ; 
cigars  are  too  dear  for  a  curate,  me 
dear  lady  —  from  a  pipe.” 

“  Jlr.  Nolan,  you  are  too  good  for 
this  world,”  said  poor  Mrs.  Danierel, 
affected  to  tears ;  “  but  I  must  first 
try  what  can  be  done  at  home,”  she 
added  after  a  pause ;  “  no,  no,  you 
weigh  me  down  under  yaur  kindness. 
What  would  the  parish  be  but  for 
you  V  ” 

“  It  would  be  just  the  same  if  1 
were  dead  and  buried,”  said  the  cu¬ 
rate,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  “  Ah, 
that ’s  the  worst  of  it  :  try  for  a  little 
bit  of  a  corner  of  work  like  a  tthild’s 
lessons,  and  you  may  be  of  service  ; 
but  try  to  mend  the  world,  even  a  bit 
of  a  parish,  and  you  ’re  nowhere. 
They  don’t  think  half  as  muqh  of  me 
as  they  do  of  the  rector  ?  ”  he  added, 
with  a  curious  smile,  which  the  rec¬ 
tor’s  wife  only  half  understood.  Was 
it  satirical?  or  could  it  be  possible 
that  the  curate  was  surprised  that  the 
people  thought  more  of  the  rector  than 
of  himself  ?  Mrs.  Damerel  was  aware, 
no  one  better,  of  her  husband’s  faults. 
Many  a  time  she  was  ready  to  say  in 
bitterness  (to  herself)  that  he  was 
wearing  her  to  death;  but  neverthe¬ 
less  she  looked  at  long,  loosely-built, 
snub-nosed  Mr.  Nolan,  with  mingled 
amusement  and  surorise.  Was  ib 

Eossible  that  he  could  entertain  any 
opes  of  rivalling  her  husband?  Of 
course  a  visit  from  the  rector  was  an 
honor  to  any  one,  for  Mr.  Damerel 
was  a  man  who,  notwithstanding  a 
little  human  weakness,  was  the  very 
picture  and  model  of  "a  gentleman  ; 
and  the  idea  of  comparing  him  with 
good  Mr.  Nolan  was  too  absurd. 

“Yes,  no  doubt  they  are  pleased 
to  see  him,”  she  said  :  poor  people 
^  very  quick  to  recognize  nigh  breed¬ 
ing  ;  but  I  am  sure,  my  dear  Mr. 
Nolan,  that  they  are  all  very  fond  of 
you.” 

The  curate  msule  no  immediate  an¬ 


swer.  I  am  not  sure  that  he  had  not 
in  his  private  heart  something  of  the 
same  feeling  with  which  his  present 
companion  had  been  thinking  of  her 
daughter,  a  feeling  less  intense  in  so 
far  as  it  was  much  more  indifferent  to 
him,  yet  in  a  way  stronger  because 
untempered  by  affection.  The  rector 
was  of  his  own  kind,  the  ornamental 
and  useless  specimen,  while  he  was 
the  worker  whom  nobody  thought  of ; 
but  these  secret  feelings  neither  of  the 
two  confided  to  the  other.  Mr.  Nolan 
would  have  been  horrified  had  he  de¬ 
tected  in  Mrs.  Damerel  that  slight 
bitterness  about  Rose,  which  indeed 
would  have  (hocked  herself  as  deeply 
had  she  paused  to  ideniify  the  senti¬ 
ment,  and  she  would  have  been,  and 
was,  to  some  slight  extent  —  suspect¬ 
ing  the  existence  of  the  feeling  —  con¬ 
temptuous  and  indignant  of  Nolan’s 
‘‘  jealousy,”  as  I  fear  she  would  have 
called  it.  They  returned,  however, 
to  the  educational  question,  which  did 
not  involve  anything  painful,  and  after 
considerable  discussion  it  was  settled 
that  he  should  give  the  elder  children 
lessons  in  the  morning  ‘‘  if  their  papa 
approved.”  It  is  impossible  to  say 
what  a  relief  this  decision  was  to  the 
mother,  who  had  felt  these  lessons  to 
be  the  last  straw  which  proverbially 
breaks  the  camel’s  back.  She  was 
glad  of  the  chat  with  a  sympathizing 
friend,  who  understood,  without  say¬ 
ing  anything  about,  her  troubles  — 
and  doubly  glad  of  the  holiday  ex¬ 
acted  from  her  by  his  means  —  and 
gladder  still  to  get  rid  of  him  and  re¬ 
turn  to  her  many  other  occupations  ; 
for  it  was  Monday,  as  has  already 
been  mentioned,  and  there  was  the 
laundress  to  look  after,  and  a  thousand 
other  things  awaiting  her.  The  cu¬ 
rate  went  out  by  the  garden  door  when 
he  left  her,  out  upon  the  lawn,  where 
he  paused  to  look  at  as  charming  a 
scene  as  could  be  found  in  England  : 
a  fair  country  spreading  out  for  miles 
its  trees  and  fields  and  soft  undula¬ 
tions  under  a  summer  sky,  which  was 
pale  with  excess  of  light,  and  ran  into 
faint  lines  of  misty  distance  almost 
colorless  in  heat  and  haze.  Here  and 
there  the  sunshine  caught  in  a  bend 
of  the  river,  and  brought  out  a  star¬ 
tling  gleam  as  from  a  piece  of  silver. 
'The  world  was  still  with  noon  and 
distance,  no  sound  in  the  air  but  the 
rustle  of  the  leaves,  the  hum  of  in¬ 
sects  ;  the  landscape  was  all  the 
sweeter  that  there  was  no  remarkable 
feature  in  it,  nothing  but  breadth  and 
space,  and  undulating  lines,  and  light, 
everywhere  light ;  and  to  make'  up  for 
its  broad,  soft  vagueness,  how  distinct, 
like  a  picture,  was  the  little  group  in 
the  foreground  —  the  lime-trees  in 
their  silken  green,  the  soft  rippling 
shadows  on  the  grass,  the  picturesque 
figure  in  the  chair,  and  the  beautiful 
gfrll 

The  beauty  of  the.  sight  charmed 
ood  Mr.  Nolan.  Had  it  been  put  to 
im  at  that  moment,  I  believe  he 
would  have  protested  that  his  rector 
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should  never  do  anything  in  his  life 
except  recline  with  languid  limbs  out¬ 
stretched,  and  his  poetical  head  bent 
over  his  book,  under  the  sweet  shad¬ 
ow  of  the  trees.  And  if  this  was  true 
even  in  respect  to  Mr.  Damerel,  how 
much  more  true  was  it  with  Rose  ? 

“  Well,  Nolan,”  said  Mr.  Damerel, 
suavely,  as  the  bony  curate  and  his 
shadow  came  stalking  across  the  sun¬ 
shine  ;  ‘‘  well,  worrying  yourself  to 
death  as  usual  in  this  hot  weather? 
My  wife  and  you  are  congenial  souls.” 

‘‘That  is  true,  and  it  ’s  a  great 
honor  for  me,”  said  Nolan.  “  Sie  is 
worrying  herself  to  death  with  the 
children,  and  one  thing  and  another. 
As  for  me,  in  the  mornings,  as  I  tell 
her,  I ’ve  next  to  nothing  to  do.” 

Rose  looked  up  hastily  as  he  spoke. 
How  angry  she  felt !  If  her  mother 
chose  to  worry  herself  to  death,  who 
had  anything  to  do  with  that?  was 
it  not  her  own  pleasure  ?  A  hot  flush 
came  over  the  girl’s  face.  Mr.  Nolan 
thought  it  was  the  quick,  ingenuous 
shame  which  is  so  beautiful  in  youth  ; 
but  it  was  a  totally  different  senti¬ 
ment 

‘‘  Mamma  does  nothing  she  does  not 
choose  to  do,”  she  cried;  then  blushed 
more  hotly,  perceiving  vaguely  that 
there  was  somethins  of  self-defense  in 
the  heat  with  whicn  she  spoke. 

Mr.  Nolan  was  not  graceful  in  his 
manners,  like  Mr.  Damerel,  but  he 
had  that  good  breeding  which  comes 
from  the  heart,  and  he  changed  the 
subject  instantly,  and  began  to  talk  to 
the  rector  of  parish  business,  over 
which  Mr.  Damerel  vawned  with  evi¬ 
dent  weariness.  ‘‘tSxcuse  me;  the 
heat  makes  one  languid,”  he  said. 
‘‘  You  have  my  full  sanction,  Nolan. 
You  know  how  entirely  I  trust  to  your 
discretion  ;  indeed,  I  feel  that  you  un¬ 
derstand  the  people  in  some  respects 
better  than  I  do.  Don’t  trouble  your¬ 
self  to  enter  into  details.” 

Mr.  Nolan  withdrew  from  these  re¬ 
fined  precincts  with  an  odd  smile  upon 
his  face,  which  was  not  half  so  hand¬ 
some  as  Mr.  Damcrel’s.  He  had  the 
parUh  in  his  hands,  and  the  rector  did 
not  care  to  be  troubled  with  details ; 
but  the  rector  had  all  the  advantages 
of  the  position,  all  the  income,  and 
even  so  much  the  moral  superiority 
over  his  curate,  that  even  lAey  (by 
which  pronoun  Mr.  Nolan  indicated 
his  poorer  parishioners)  felt  much 
more  deeply  honored  by  a  chance 
word  from  the  rector  than  they  did  by 
his  constant  ministrations  and  kind¬ 
ness. 

What  an  odd,  unequal  world  this 
is  I  he  was  thinking  of  himself  —  not 
ruled  by  justice,  or  even  a  pretence 
at  justice,  but  by  circumstances  alone 
and  external  appearances.  This  did 
not  make  him  hitter,  for  he  had  a 
kind  of  placid  philosophy  in  him,  and 
was  of  the  kind  of  man  who  takes 
things  very  easily,  as  people  say ;  but 
the  curious  force  of  the  contrast  made 
him  smile. 

(To  b«  eoDtinood.) 
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CHAPTER  X.  —  THE  RISING  MAN. 

“  Poor  Cyril !  how  thin  he  looks,”  said  Linda. 

“  I  have  not  observed  it,”  replied  Agnes  coldly. 

Oh,  no.  Why  should  you  ?  You  have  quite  enough 
to  do  to  attend  to  your  own  ailments.” 

“  Who  should  more  if  he  it  worn  and  thin  ?  ”  said 
Agnes  in  a  sharpened  tone.  Then  she  sighed,  and  her 
voice  saddened  as  she  said,  ”  I  have  not  seen  him  long 
enough  at  a  time  for  the  last  two  months,  to  study  any 
change  in  him  ;  in  his  features,  I  mean.  Certainly  he 
laughs  and  talks  gayly  enough  to  indicate  that  his 
spirits  are  good,”  and  she  felt,  without  being  able  to 
help  it,  that  she  gave  a  bitter  inflection  to  her  words. 

This  w&s  the  happy  Agnes  with  whom  we  parted 
nearly  flve  years  before  at  Tarnstone  Pinnacle.  Let 
us  look  at  her  and  see  what  these  years  have  given  her 
and  taken  from  her.  They  have  given  her  another 
ciiild,  a  little  Hebe  of  a  girl,  this  moment  crooning  and 
carolling  on  her  lap,  Vida,  the  beloved,  who  came  to 
quell  somewhat  of  the  anguish  death  had  made  in  her 
mother’s  heart  when  it  took  her  second  child,  a  little 
boy,  whose  tiny  grave  is  marked  by  a  lamb  in  marble 
lying  in  a  bed  of  flowers,  in  a  sequestered  nook  of  the 
lawn  of  Lotusmere,  near  his  mother’s  old  seat  by  the 
Sound.  Little  Cyril,  now  a  boy  in  his  sixth  year,  more 
than  fulfils  the  promise  of  his  babyhood.  He  has  his 
mother’s  eyes  and  hair,  and  his  father’s  beauty  of  out¬ 
line  etherealized.  There  is  something  indelinably  ideal 
in  his  aspect  and  expression,  such  as  one  often  sees  in 
the  dream-children  of  pictures,  but  rarely  in  those  who 
live  long  upon  the  earth.  Nevertheless  the  last  trace 
of  sickness  has  faded  from  the  delicately  rounded  limbs 
and  cheeks  of  the  child.  He  looks  in  the  very  bloom 
of  rosy,  if  not  of  robust  health.  Yet  no  intuitive  student 
of  child-nature  can  be  with  him  an  hour  without  dis¬ 
covering  the  excitable,  nervous  susceptibility,  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  mental  and  spiritual  force  over  the  vital, 
which  ever  marks  the  child  who  falls  the  inevitable 
prey  to  unsuspected,  insidious  disease.  He  is  at  once 
his  mother’s  idol  and  the  object  of  her  never-ceasing 
solicitude.  She  cannot  explain  to  herself  why,  while 
he  looks  and  seems  so  well,  she  should  constantly  feel 
that  she  holds  him  by  so  frail  and  uncertain  a  tenure. 
She  concludes  it  must  be  because  he  was  so  sickly  a 
baby  that  she  cannot  outlive  the  impression  which  she 
then  received  of  his  early  death.  At  any  rate,  even 
now,  when  she  begins  to  picture  his  future  she  finds 
herself  stopping  with  a  sudden  and  sighing  “  if,”  “  If 
you  live,  my  angel  ” —  and  she  snatches  him  to  her 
heart  and  holds  him  tight  within  her  arms,  as  if  to  save 
him  from  some  unseen,  yet  impending  ill.  How  difler- 
ent  with  Vida,  the  little  daughter  of  earth!  It  never 
occurs  to  her  mother,  or  to  any  one  else,  that  she  can 
die,  because  from  the  very  beginning  \)f  her  existence 
she  has  seemed  so  perfectly  able  to  live.  She  is  the 
child  of  triumph.  She  was  born  while  her  mother, 
wrung  with  grief,  and  stung  with  the  wounds  of  certain 
injury,  turned  at  last  to  assert  the  rights  of  her  own 
happiness  in  her  own  home,  and  she  was  born  in  the 
fulndss  of  her  father’s  assured  success  as  a  rising  man. 
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These  powerful  conditions  in  her  pre-natal  life  pre- 
vailed  over  the  shadow  of  loss  which  preceded  her 
advent.  She  is  full  of  fire  and  temper,  yet  witlial 
penetrated  with  sunshine,  for  she  inherits  the  bluude 
brightness  of  her  father,  and  his  intense  vitality  of 
temperament.  Her  mother  seems  a  soft,  sad  back¬ 
ground  to  this  little  golden  sprite  dancing  on  her  lap, 
I  have  no  words  to  tell  what  these  five  years  of  life 
have  wrought  in  Agnes.  It  is  easy  to  measure  out¬ 
ward  loss  and  gain,  but  the  lines  which  life  traces  upon 
the  soul,  who  may  decipher !  Agnes  is  not  the  Agues 
she  would  have  been  had  not  these  five  years,  the  years 
which  were  to  decide  her  fate,  been  lived  with  Linda. 
Since  we  saw  her  last  she  has  passed  from  girlhood  to 
womanhood.  She  has  gained  in  intensity  of  feeling,  in 
power  of  thought,  in  strength  of  character,  but  —  and 
how  sorry  I  am  to  say  it  of  her  —  born  for  love  and 
loviue,  she  is  less  outwardly  attractive,  and  less  in- 
waidly  lovable  now  than  she  was  then.  The  clear  in¬ 
sight,  the  passion  for  truth,  the  desire  fur  justice,  the 
stern  moral  sense,  all,  grown  more  penetrating  and 
exacting  through  their  daily  wounds,  combine  to  make 
the  dominant  force  of  her  nature.  Were  they  at  peace, 
they  would  reign  in  equipoi.se  with  brain  and  heart. 
Slung  to  assertion,  often  to  revolt,  they  tyrannize  even 
over  her  sad,  yearning  aflections.  These,  deepened 
by  their  very  repression,  flow  still  and  inward,  and 
seldom  make  spontaneous  sign,  save  to  her  children. 
Were  ber  mind  less  clear,  her  moral  faculties  less  ex¬ 
acting,  she  would  gather  up  the  marred  fragments  of 
such  love  as  she  can  get,  and,  after  the  manner  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  her  sisters,  be  thankful,  if  not  happy.  Con¬ 
stituted  as  she  is,  she  falls  prone  upon  the  defaced, 
fallen,  yet  glorious  image  of  her  ideal  love,  and  weeps 
in  silence,  because  she  knows  that  all  the  world  holds 
for  its  loss  no  consolation  and  no  compensation.  The 
mother  of  three  children  in  less  than  five  years,  this 
demand  alone  upon  her  life  was  etiough  to  impair  the 
freshness  of  youth  and  the  exuberaticeof  untried  iiealth. 
But  when  to  physical  sufleriiig,  heart  grief,  overtaxed 
strength,  and  spiritual  tortuie  are  added,  we  need  not 
marvel  that  at  twenty-four,  Agnes  looks  at  least  ten 
years  older  than  her  age,  or  that  the  hovering  beauty 
which  once  touched  her  with  its  halo  seems  to  have  ut¬ 
terly  faded,  leavittg  her  face  gray  almost  in  its  pallor, 
with  not  a  ray  of  inward  light  shitiing  through  the  once 
luminous  eyes.  They  have  one  steady,  sad  outlook, 
and  to  a  man  like  Cyril  King,  nothing  can  be  more 
tiresome  to  look  at,  than  eyes  habitually  sad.  It  is 
not  easy  to  make  apparent  in  words  the  fact  that  there 
was  in  Agnes’  life  any  adequate  cause  fur  this  abiding 
condition  of  mind  and  heart.  Certainly  Cyril  thought 
that  there  was  not.  At  the  end  of  five  years  he  was 
as  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  there  was  a  real  cause 
of  unhappiness  in  Linda's  presence,  as  he  was  on  the 
first  day  of  her  arrival.  Indeed,  he  was  more  so; 
for  Linda  had  made  herself  an  absolute  necessity  to 
the  household ;  more,  she  had  made  herself  absolutely 
its  mistress,  —  not  in  name,  or  to  the  world,  but  in 
reality.  Through  Agnes’  long  and  serious  illnesses 
she  bad  been  sole  manager  of  the  house,  and  when 
Agnes  recovered  sufficiently  to  appear  once  more  in  her 
family,  it  was  with  too  feeble  a  hold  on  life  to  make 
her  adequate  to  more  than  the  supervision  tif  her  chil¬ 
dren.  Thus  the  household  reins  still  remained  in  Lin¬ 
da’s  hands.  All  the  conflicting  conditions  and  emo¬ 
tions  which  Linda  brought  with  her  at  the  beginning 
remained  unabated ;  indeed,  they  had  deepened  in  in- 
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tensity,  and,  as  time  went  on,  became  more  exasper- 
{ttiug  and  harder  to  bear.  But  as  year  was  added  to 
year  the  causes  which  inspired  gratitude  toward  Linda 
increased  also.  To  have  forgotten  and  ignored  the  j 
good  she  had  done  in  this  family  was  as  impossible  as  I 
to  have  traced  and  defined  the  evil  and  sorrow  she  had  I 
wroiiglit.  Agnes  could  not  forget,  even  under  the  i 
keenest  provocation,  that  it  was  Linda  who  by  night  | 
and  by  day  nursed  her  dying  child  when  her  own  j 
streiiiith  had  failed,  and  she  was  powerless  to  tend  him ;  i 
nor  that  wlien  her  own  life  was  ebbing  out,  and  even  | 
Doctor  Bache  feared  she  would  die,  it  was  Linda  who  i 
bent  over  her  and  seemed  to  bring  her  back  to  her  hus-  I 
band  and  children.  How  often  she  forced  herself  to  I 
remember  these  things  when  some  goading  word  or  act 
of  Linda’s  made  the  life  which*  she  had  so  powerfully  I 
helped  to  save  seem  almost  valueless  through  pain,  to 
its  possessor  !  Yet  how  easily  she  could  have  borne 
anything  from  Linda  that  had  not  seemed  to  take  from 
ber  her  husband.  That  she  did  take  him,  that  she 
took  him  delilMjrately,  in  a  thousand  subtle  yet  perfectly  | 
conscious  ways  from  his  own  wife,  Agnes  at  last  was 
perfectly  certain ;  and  when  she  was  certain,  her  whole 
nature  recoiled,  and  her  whole  soul  rose  up  in  revolt 
against  the  destroyer  of  her  peace. 

Yet  even  here  was  she  at  disadvantage,  and  the 
sport  of  fate.  Physiologically,  she  married  too  young. 
Bodily  as  well  as  spiritually  she  was  unequal  to  the 
demands  of  marriage.  Through  the  constant  bearing 
and  rearing  of  children,  through  prolonged  grief  at  the 
death  of  one  of  them,  Agnes,  for  the  greater  portion 
of  those  years,  had  been -an  invalid,  compelled  to  accept 
the  ministry  of  others  when  she  yearned  only  to  be  the 
minister.  While  she  was  shut  away  in  a  darkened 
room,  or  unable  to  descend  the  stairs  unless  carried 
down  them,  seeing  Cyril  only  when  he  came  to  her  ; 
Linda,  alert,  omnipresent,  and  never-tiring,  ever  within 
call  or  by  his  side,  anticipating  every  want  and  wish 
even  before  he  was  conscious  of  them  himself,  serving 
him  by  night  and  by  day,  —  she  it  w’as  who  by  such 
perpetual  service  made  herself  indispensable  to  his  home 
comfort  and  daily  existence.  Not  that  he  had  ceased 
to  love  Agnes.  He  said  to  himself.  “  I  shall  never  for¬ 
get  what  is  due  to  the  mother  of  my  children.”  He 
loved  her  as  an  object  of  never-ceasing  care  and  solici¬ 
tude  ;  he  loved  her,  —  yes,  though  he  knew  it  not,  — 
he  loved  her  still  as  the  first  love  of  his  heart,  and  the 
wife  of  his  youth.  But  her  presence  had  ceased  to  be 
indispensable  to  his  happiness.  She  was  something  to 
be  protected  and  taken  care  of ;  she  was  no  longer  the 
spontaneous  spring  of  his  own  delight. 

How  much  longer  than  it  has  taken  to  write  of  it 
was  this  slow,  sure  process  of  spiritual  alienation  be¬ 
tween  husband  find  wife  going  on,  an*d  working  out  its 
bitter,  inevitable  end  !  In  what  nameless  nothings  it 
first  revealed  itself !  Yet  the  irrevocable  cause  which 
plied  it  hour  by  hour,  and  never  ceased,  was  as  surely 
and  secretly  at  work  as  the  worm  in  the  bud.  Had 
they  lived  under  conditions  soothing  to  each  nature, 
they  would  never  have  grown  apart.  But  doomed  to 
discords  wliich  neither  knew  how  to  master,  and  with 
an  ever-descending  wedge  between  them  driven  down 
by  an  unerring  hand,Jhey  were  sure  to  go  asunder. 

Is  there  anything  sadder  in  human  experience  than 
that  two  may  love  each  other  tenderly,  yet  with  utter 
inadequacy  to  measure  each  other’s  nature,  to  compre¬ 
hend  each  other’s  special  needs,  or  to  rest  serenely 
within  each  other’s  limitations ?g 


With  what  self-forgetfulness  Agnes  rejoiced  in  Cyril’s 
successes  when  she  knew  them  !  But  when  the  fulness 
of  his  triumph  came,  she  could  realize  nothing  of  its 
value  to  him  as  a  man  ;  she  could  not  see  the  light  of 
certain  promise  which  it  cast  upon  his  future,  for  she 
was  shut  in  the  chamber  of  pain,  and  the  pangs  of 
physical  nature  made  the  knowledge  of  external  things 
impossible.  In  the  fulness  of  health  she  was  an  un¬ 
worldly  woman.  How  often  Cyril  told  her  this  was 
one  of  her  faults,  that  she  cared  so  little  either  for 
riches  or  honors.  She  was  perfectly  true  to  her  nature 
when  she  sighed  because  she  must  go  back  to  the  world, 
and  could  have  found  perfect  peace  and  happiness  in 
the  love  of  her  husband  and  child  for  a  whole  life-time, 
spent  in  Evelyn’s  log-hut  at  Tarnstone  Pinnacle.  She 
wanted  Cyril  to  have  money  and  fame  and  success  be¬ 
cause  he  wanted  them.  If  he  could  never  have  won 
either,  he  would  have  been  no  less  Cyril,  no  less  to  be 
desired,  no  less  a  god  in  the  eyes  of  his  wife.  Her  in- 
indifference  to  the  world  of  affairs  in  which  he  was  so 
eager  an  actor,  which  Cyril  first  felt  to  his  annoyance 
after  the  birth  of  little  Cyril,  increased  with  the  birth 
of  other  children,  with  her  absorption  in  them,  and  her 
own  constantly  ailing  health.  The  pomp  and  glory  of 
the  world  were  poor  indeed,  to  her,  when  she  watched 
her  child  pass  out  of  her  sight  into  the  valley  of  shad 
ows,  and  she  herself  stood  upon  its  brink.  And  when 
the  first  crowning  success  in  Cyril’s  career  came,  she 
was  in  spirit  and  in  person  farther  away  from  the  world 
which  had  crowned  him  than  she  had  ever  been  before. 
Few  know,  until  they  have  passed  them,  the  crises  in 
their  lives.  How  much  happier  it  had  been  for  both, 
could  Cyril  have  comprehended  and  rested  in  the  com¬ 
prehension  that  Agnes,  in  paying  the  fearful  penalty 
of  her  womanhood,  was  taxed  to  the  utmost  limit  of  her 
power  ;  that  it  was  through  no  lack  of  sympathy,  but 
through  human  inability,  that  she  failed  to  realize  all 
that  eager,  active  public  life  could  be  to  him,  a  man  in 
the  early  fulness  of  health,  strength,  and  ambition. 
Could  be  have  realized  all  this,  and  waited,  naturally 
as  a  flower  turns  to  the  light  she  would  have  gravitated 
back  to  him,  and  in  some  serene  hour  afterwards,  freed 
from  the  bonds  of  pain  and  the  weariness  of  physical 
weakness,  in  the  perfect  command  of  her  fine  faculties, 
and  in  sweet  possession  of  her  tender  spirit,  she  would 
have  come  forth  from  the  shadow  of  disability  into  the 
full  light,  to  stand  by  his  side,  his  helper  and  his  wile. 
Was  it  not  for  his  sake  —  because  she  was  his  wife  — 
that  she  could  not  do  this  at  the  present  moment? 

The  husband  supremely  true  would  have  bided  his 
time.  He  would  have  said,  “My  friends  need  not 
pity  me,  and  tell  me  that  I  am  alone.  Never  was  I 
less  alone.  My  love,  my  wife,  in  the  hush  and  dim¬ 
ness  of  her  room  is  serving  me,  living  for  me,  suffering 
for  me.  Can  I  be  ingrate  enough  to  forget  it  ?  Can  1 
bask  in  the  smiles  of  idle  women  to  the  neglect  and 
forgetfulness  of  her?  Never!  I  will  be  man  enough, 
and  true  enough,  to  wait.  I  will  bear  with  weariness, 
weakness,  fretfulness  even,  now.  By  and  by  she  will 
come  forth  to  share  the  honors  that  I  have  won.  Amid 
her  children,  redeemed  from  the  pangs  of  motherhood, 
she  will  wear  its  crown,  and  I,  her  husband,  will  crown 
her  lovely  head !  ” 

It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  Cyril,  nor  in  his  habita, 
nor  in  the  will  of  Linda,  that  he  should  have  such 
thoughts,  much  less  utter  them,  even  to  himself.  What 
he  thought  was  that  no  one  was  so  little  conscious  of 
his  present  succes'ses  as  his  wife ;  that  while  Linda  was 
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perpetually  repeating  compliments  from  Mrs.  So-and-so, 
and  almost  every  woman  whom  he  met  smil^d  upon 
him,  as  a  handsome,  rising  man,  Agnes  was  less  im¬ 
pressed  than  anybody  else  witli  the  greatness  of  her 
husband.  He  came  from  houses  filled  with  light,  mu¬ 
sic,  and  beautiful  women,  all  voluble  with  cheap  hom¬ 
age  and  indiscriminate  praise,  to  find  his  wife  sick,  and 
his  children  perhaps  crying,  and  Linda  ready  to  receive 
him  and  serve  him  as  a  martyr.  After  becoming  thor¬ 
oughly  imbued  with  her  whisperings,  he  could  always 
fall  back  on  the  comforting  conclusion  waiting  in  re¬ 
serve  :  “  Well,  if  I  can’t  get  what  I  want  at  home,  I 
will  take  what  I  can  get  elsewhere.” 

This  assertion,  impinging  on  the  domain  of  license, 
had  no  such  root  in  his  mind.  The  most  dangerous 
thing  in  it  was  that  it  had  no  moral  significance  at  all 
in  his  consciousness.  It  was  simply  the  utterance  of 
impulsive  discontent.  What  he  could  get  elsewhere 
he  knew  were  admiration,  flattery,  homage,  the  perpet¬ 
ual  felicity  of  being  “  made  much  of ;  ”  and  these  were 
what  he  wanted.  He  had  never  taken  the  trouble  to 
trace  them  to  their  ultimate  sequence.  Had  he  done 
so,  even  he  would  have  recoiled  from  the  result. 

There  is  one  type  of  the  American  who  gravitates 
as  naturally  to  politics  as  a  young  duek  to  water. 
Such  an  one  was  Cyril  King.  He  was  a  politician  by 
virtue  of  his  blood,  as  well  as  of  his  brains  and  breed¬ 
ing.  In  public  speech  he  was  just  what  his  father,  Tim 
King,  would  have  been  with  his  son’s  training  and  op¬ 
portunities.  He  possessed  the  power  of  ready,  fluent, 
eloquent  utterance,  the  more  ready,  fluent,  and  eloquent 
because  it  was  not  profound.  He  seized  by  instinct  the 
salient  point  of  every  question,  holding  it  up  with  strik¬ 
ing  distinctness,  and  had  a  faculty  for  sailing  over  the 
surface  of  common  things  with  a  grace  which  invested 
them  at  once  with  poetry  and  importance  in  the  minds 
of  average  listeners.  When  to  these  gifts  of  oratory 
we  add  those  of  a  musical  voice,  an  electric  tempera¬ 
ment,  a  commanding  person,  and  a  strikingly  handsome 
face,  we  have  all  the  elements  of  the  popular  speaker  — 
the  man  who  moves  men  to  stormy  excitements ;  women 
to  quivering  smiles  and  tears,  born  of  his  looks,  words, 
and  tones;  and  maidens  to  romantic  admiration  and 
ideal  fancies,  which  expend  themselves  in  song,  slip¬ 
pers,  smoking  caps,  and  insane  billet-doux  offered  up  to 
the  rhetorical  invader  of  their  dreams. 

All  these  pent  up  forces  Cyril  King  felt  stirring  in 
his  blood,  when,  bending  over  the  drudgery  of  law  in 
his  library,  he  declared  to  his  absent,  gouty  partners 
that  he  could  fly,  and  therefore  would  not  climb,  and 
that  the  morning  was  not  far  off  when  they  would  wake 
to  find  him  perched  far  above  them.  So  far  as  rec¬ 
ognized  talent  was  concerned,  this  assertion  became 
speedily  true.  The  Lotusport  Argus  discerned  its  ris¬ 
ing  man  in  his  first  important  oration. 

This  discovery  was  followed  by  constant  invitations 
to  participate  in  town,  then  in  county  gatherings.  Soon 
Cyril  King  became  as  indispensable  to  the  great  polit¬ 
ical  convocations  of  his  congressional  district  as  Tim 
King  was  to  the  ward  meetings  in  the 'rural  city  of 
Ulm.  He  gave  every  spare  moment  and  then  the  whole 
force  of  his  nature  into  a  closely  contested  campaign. 
His  party  elected  its  candidate,  and  when  that  candi¬ 
date’s  term  expired,  so  valued  were  the  political  services, 
and  so  great  the  personal  popularity  of  Cyril  King,  he 
was  elected,  almost  by  acclamation,  a  representative  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

(To  b*  ooDUmiMd. )  I 


FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING  CROWD. 

CHAPTER  XXI.  TROUBLES  IN  THE  FOLD:  A  MESSAGE. 

Gabriel  Oak  had  ceased  to  feed  the  Weatherbury  flock 
for  about  four-and-twenty  hours,  when  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  the  elderly  gentlemen,  Joseph  Poorgrass,  Matthew 
Moon,  Fray,  and  half  a  dozen  others  came  running  up  to 
the  house  of  the  mistress  of  the  Upper  Farm. 

“  Whatever  is  the  matter,  men  ?  ”  she  said,  meeting  them 
at  the  door  just  as  she  was  on  the  point  of  coming  out  on 
her  way  to  church,  and  ceasing  in  a  moment  from  the  close 
compression  of  her  two  red  lips,  with  which  she  had  accom¬ 
panied  the  exertion  of  pulling  on  a  tight  glove. 

“  Sixty!  ”  said  Joseph  Poorgrass. 

“  Seventy  I  ”  said  Moon. 

“  Fifty-nine !  ”  said  Susan  Tail’s  husband. 

“  Sheep  have  broke  fence,”  said  Fray. 

“  And  got  into  a  field  of  young  clover,”  said  Tall. 

“  Young  clover !  ”  said  Moon. 

“  Clover  !  ”  said  Joseph  Poorgrass. 

“  And  they  be  getting  blasted,”  said  Henery  Fray. 

“  That  they  be,”  said  Joseph. 

“  And  will  all  die  as  dead  as  nits,  if  they  baint  got  out 
and  cured  I  ”  said  Tall. 

Joseph’s  countenance  was  drawn  into  lines  and  puckers 
by  his  concern.  Fray’s  forehead  was  wrinkled  both  per¬ 
pendicularly  and  crosswise,  after  the  pattern  of  a  portcullis, 
expressive  of  a  double  despair.  Laban  Tail’s  lips  were  thin, 
and  his  face  was  rigid.  Matthew’s  jaws  sank,  and  his  eyes 
turned  whichever  way  the  strongest  muscle  happened  to 
pull  them. 

“Yes,”  said  Joseph,  “  and  I  was  sitting  at  home,  looking 
for  Ephesians,  and  says  I  to  myself,  ‘  Tis  nothing  but 
Corinthians  and  Thessalonians  in  this  danged  Testament,’ 
when  who  should  come  in  but  Henery  there  :  ‘  Joseph,’  he 
said,  ‘  the  sheep  have  blasted  themselves  ’  ”  — 

With  Bathsheba  it  was  a  moment  when  thought  was 
speech  and  speech  exclamation.  Moreover,  she  had  hardly 
recovered  her  equanimity  since  the  disturbance  which  she 
had  suffered  from  Oak’s  remarks. 

“  That’s  enough  —  that’s  enough  !  —  oh,  you  fools  I  ”  she 
cried,  throwing  the  parasol  and  prayer-book  into  the  pas¬ 
sage,  and  running  out-of-doors  in  the  direction  signified. 
“  To  come  to  me,  and  not  go  and  get  them  out  directly  I 
Oh,  the  stupid  numskulls  !  ” 

Her  eyes  were  at  their  darkest  and  brightest  now.  Bath- 
sheba’s  beauty  belonging  rather  to  the  redeemed-demonian 
than  to  the  blemished-angelic  school,  she  never  looked  so 
well  as  when  she  was  angry  —  and  particularly  when  the 
effect  was  heightened  by  a  rather  aashing  velvet  dress, 
carefully  put  on  before  a  glass. 

All  the  ancient  men  ran  in  a  jumbled  throng  after  her 
to  the  clover-field,  Joseph  sinking  down  in  the  midst  when 
about  half-way,  like  an  individual  withering  in  a  world 
which  got  more  and  more  unstable.  Having  once  received 
the  stimulus  that  her  presence  always  gave  them,  they  went 
round  among  the  sheep  with  a  will.  The  majority  of  the 
afflicted  animals  were  lying  down,  and  could  not  be  stirred. 
These  were  bodily  lifted  out,  and  the  others  driven  into  the 
adjoining  field.  Here,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  sev¬ 
eral  more  fell  down,  and  lay  helpless  and  livid  as  the  rest. 

Bathsheba,  with  a  sad,  bursting  heart,  looked  at  these 
primest  specimens  of  her  prime  flock  as  they  rolled  there, 
Swoln  with  wind  and  the  rank  mist  they  drew. 

Many  of  them  foamed  at  the  mouth,  their  breathin"  being 
quick  and  short,  whilst  the  bodies  of  all  were  fearfully  dis¬ 
tended. 

“  Oh,  what  can  I  do,  what  can  I  do  I  ”  said  Bathsheba, 
helplessly.  “  Sheep  are  such  unfortunate  animals  I  — 
there’s  always  something  happening  to  them  !  I  never 
knew  a  flock  pass  a  year  without  getting  into  some  scrape 
or  other.” 

“  There’s  only  one  way  of  saving  them,”  said  Tall. 

“  What  way  r  Tell  me  quick  I  ”  ..  ^ 
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“  They  must  be  pierced  in  the  side  with  a  thing  made  on 
purpose.” 

“  Can  you  do  it  ?  Can  I  ?  " 

“  No,  ma’am.  We  can’t,  nor  you  neither.  It  must  be 
done  in  a  particular  spot.  If  ye  go  to  the  right  or  left  but 
an  inch  you  stab  the  ewe  and  kiU  her.  Not  even  a  shep¬ 
herd  can  do  it,  as  a  rule.” 

“  Then  they  must  die,”  she  said,  in  a  resigned  tone. 

“  Only  one  man  in  the  neighborhood  knows  the  way,” 
nid  Joseph,  now  just  come  up.  “  He  could  cure  ’em  all  if 
be  were  here.” 

“  Who  is  he  V  Let’s  get  him  1  ” 

“  Shepherd  Oak,”  said  Matthew.  “  Ah,  he’s  a  clever  man 
in  talents  1  ” 

“  Ah,  that  he  is  so  1  ”  said  Joseph  Poorgi-ass. 

“  True  —  he’s  the  man,”  said  Laban  Tail. 

“  How  dare  you  name  that  man  in  my  presence  1  ”  she 
laid,  e.xcitedly.  “  I’ve  told  you  never  to  allude  to  him,  nor 
ihall  you,  if  you  stay  with  me.  Ah  1  ”  she  added,  brighten¬ 
ing,  ‘‘  Farmer  Boldwood  knows  I  ” 

“  Oh  no,  ma’am,”  said  Matthew.  “  Two  of  his  store  ewes 

Sit  into  some  vetches  t’other  day,  and  were  just  like  these. 

e  sent  a  man  on  horseback  here  posthaste  for  Gable,  and 
Gable  went  and  saved  ’em.  Farmer  Boldwood  hev  got  the 
thing  they  do  it  with.  ’Tis  a  holler  pipe,  with  a  sharp 
pricker  inside.  Isn’t  it,  Joseph  ?  ” 

“  .\ye,  a  holler  pipe,”  echoed  Joseph.  “  That’s  what’tis.” 
“  Aye,  sure  —  that’s  the  machine,”  chimed  in  Henery 
Fray,  reflectively,  with  an  Oriental  indifference  to  the  flight 
of  time. 

“  Weil,”  burst  out  Bathsheba,  ”  don’t  stand  there  with 
your  ayes  and  your  sures,  talking  at  me  I  Get  somebody  to 
cure  the  sheep,  instantly  !.” 

All  then  stalked  off  in  consternation,  to  get  somebody  as 
directed,  without  any  idea  of  who  it  was  to  be.  In  a  min¬ 
ute  they  had  vanished  through  the  gate,  and  she  stood  alone 
with  the  dying  flock. 

“  Never  will  1  send  for  him  —  never  1  ”  she  said  firmly. 
One  of  the  ewes  here  contracted  its  muscles  horribly,  ex¬ 
tended  itself,  and  juu^d  high  into  the  air.  The  leap  was 
an  astonishing  one.  The  ewe  fell  heavily  and  lay  still. 
Bathsheba  went  up  to  it.  The  sheep  was  dead. 

“  Oh,  what  shall  I  do  —  what, shall  I  do  !  ”  she  again  ex¬ 
claimed,  wringing  her  hands.  “  I  won’t  send  for  him.  No, 

I  won’t  I” 

The  most  vigorous  expression  of  a  resolution  does  not 
always  coincide  with  the  greatest  vigor  of  the  resolution  it¬ 
self.  It  is  often  flung  out  as  a  sort  of  prop  to  support  a  de¬ 
caying  conviction  which,  whilst  strong,  required  no  enuncia¬ 
tion  to  prove  it  so.  The  “  no,  I  won’t,”  of  Bathsheba  meant 
virtually  “  I  think  I  must.” 

She  followed  her  assistants  through  the  gate,  and  lifted 
her  hand  to  one  of  them.  Laban  answered  to  her  signal. 

“  Where  is  Oak  staying  ?  ” 

“  Across  the  valley  at  Nest  Cottage.” 

“Jump  on  the  bay  mare,  and  ride  across,  and  say  he 
must  return  instantly  —  that  I  say  so.” 

Tall  scrambled  off  to  the  field,  and  in  two  minutes  was  on 
Poll,  the  bay,  bare-backed,  and  with  only  a  halter  by  way 
of  rein.  He  diminished  down  the  hill. 

Bathsheba  watched.  So  did  all  the  rest.  Tall  cantered 
along  the  bridle-path  through  Sixteen  Acres,  Sheeplands, 
Middle  Field,  the  Flats,  Cappel’s  Piece,  shrank  almost  to 
a  point,  crossed  the  bridge,  and  ascended  from  the  valley 
through  Springmead  and  Whitepits  on  the  other  side.  The 
cottage  to  which  Gabriel  had  retired  before  taking  his  final 
departure  from  the  locality  was  visible  as  a  white  spot  on 
the  opposite  hill,  backed  by  blue  firs.  Bathsheba  walked 
up  and  down.  Tlie  men  entered  the  field  and  endeavored 
to  eaw  the  anguish  of  the  dumb  creatures  by  rubbing  them. 
Nothing  availed. 

Bathsheba  continued 'walking.  The  horse  was  seen  de¬ 
scending  the  hill,  and  the  wearisome  series  had  to  be  re¬ 
nted  in  reverse  order:  Whitepits,  Springmead,  Cappel’s 
Piece,  the  Fiats,  Middle  Field,  Sheeplands,  Sixteen  Acres. 

She  hoped  Tall  had  had  presence  of  mind  enough  to  give 
the  mare  up  to  Gabriel  anu  return  himself  on  foot,  llie 
rider  neared  them.  It  was  Tall. 


“  Oh,  what  folly  1  ”  said  Bathsheba. 

Gabripl  was  not  visible  anywhere. 

“  Perhaps  he  is  already  gone,”  she  said. 

Tall  came  into  the  enclosure,  and  leaped  off,  his  face  tragic 
as  Morton’s  after  the  Battle  of  Shrewsbury. 

“Well?  ”  said  Bathsheba,  unwilling  to  believe  that  her 
verbal  lettre-tle-cachet  could  possibly  have  miscarried. 

“  He  says  btggars  mustn't  be  choosers,"  replied  Lahan. 

“  What  1  ”  said  the  young  farmer,  opening  her  eyes  and 
drawing  in  her  breath  for  an  outburst.  Joseph  Poorgrass 
retired  a  few  steps  behind  a  hurdle. 

"  He  says  he  shall  not  come  unless  you  request  him  to 
come  civilly  and  in  a  proper  manner,  as  becomes  any  per¬ 
son  begging  a  favor.” 

“  Oh  no,  that’s  his  answer  1  Where  does  he  get  his  airs  ? 
Who  am  I,  then,  to  be  treated  like  that  ?  Shall  I  beg  to 
a  man  who  has  begged  to  me  ?  ” 

Another  of  the  flock  sprang  into  the  air,  and  fell  dead. 

The  men  looked  grave,  as  if  they  suppressed  opinion. 

Bathsheba  turned  aside,  her  eyes  full  of  tears.  The  strait 
she  was  in  through  pride  and  shrewishness  could  not  be 
disguised  longer:  she  burst  out  crying  bitterly;  they  all  saw 
it;  and  she  attempted  no  further  concealment. 

“I  wouldn’t  cry  about  it,  miss,”  said  William  Smallbury, 
compassionately.  “  Why  not  ask  him  softer  like  ?  I’m 
sure^he’d  come  then.  Gable  is  a  true  man  in  that  way.” 

Bathsheba  checked  her  grief  and  wiped  her  eyes.  “  Oh, 
it  is  a  wicked  cruelty  to  me  —  it  is  —  it  is  1  ”  she  mur¬ 
mured.  “  And  he  drives  me  to  do  what  I  wouldn’t;  yes,  he 
does  I  —  Tall,  come  in-doors.” 

After  this  collapse,  not  very  dignified  for  the  head  of  an 
establishment,  she  went  into  the  nouse.  Tall  at  her  heels . 
Here  she  sat  down  and  hastily  scribbled  a  note  between  the 
small  convulsive  sobs  of  convalescence  which  follow  a  fit  of 
crying,  as  a  ground-swell  follows  a  storm.  The  note  was 
none  the  less  polite  for  being  written  in  a  hurry.  She  held 
it  at  a  distance,  was  about  to  fold  it,  then  added  these  words 
at  the  bottom:  — 

“  Do  not  desert  me,  Gabriel !  ’ 

She  looked  a  little  redder  in  refolding  it,  and  closed  her 
lips,  as  if  thereby  to  suspend  till  too  late  the  action  of  con¬ 
science  in  examining  whether  such  strategy  was  justifia¬ 
ble.  'Fhe  note  was  despatched  as  the  message  haid  been, 
and  Bathsheba  waited  in-doors  for  the  result. 

It  was  an  anxious  quarter  of  an  hour  that  intervened  be¬ 
tween  the  messenger’s  departure  and  the  sound  of  the 
horse’s  tramp  again  outside.  She  could  not  watch  this  time, 
but,  leaning  over  the  old  bureau  at  which  she  had  written 
the  letter,  closed  her  eyes,  as  if  to  keep  out  both  hope  and 
fear. 

The  case,  however,  was  a  promising  one.  Gabriel  was  not 
ano^ry,  he  was  simply  neutral,  although  her  first  command 
hJi3  been  so  haughty.  Such  imperiousness  would  have 
damned  a  little  less  beauty;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  such 
beauty  would  have  redeemed  a  little  less  imperiousness. 

She  went  out  when  the  horse  was  heard,  and  looked  up. 
A  mounted  figure  passed  between  her  and  the  skpr,  and 
went  on  towards  the  field  of  sheep,  the  rider  turning  his 
face  in  receding.  Gabriel  looked  at  her.  It  was  a  moment 
when  a  woman’s  eyes  and  tongue  tell  distinctly  opposite 
tales.  Bathsheba  looked  full  of  gratitude,  and  she  said,  — 

“  Oh,  Gabriel,  how  could  you  serve  me  so  unkindly  1  ” 

Such  a  tenderly-shaped  reproach  for  his  previous  delay 
was  the  one  speech  in  the  language  that  he  could  pardon 
for  not  being  commendation  of  his  readiness  now. 

Gabriel  murmured  a  confused  reply,  and  hastened  on. 
She  knew  from  the  look  which  sentence  in  her  note  had 
brought  him.  Bathsheba  followed  to  the  field. 

Gabriel  was  already  among  the  turgid  prostrate  forms. 
He  had  flung  off  his  coat,  rolled  up  his  shirt-sleeves,  and 
taken  from  his  pocket  the  instrument  of  salvation.  It  was 
a  small  tube  or  trochar,  with  a  lance  passing  down  the  in¬ 
side;  and  Gabriel  began  to  use  it  with  a  dexterity  that 
would  have  graced  a  hospital-surgeon.  Passing  his  hand 
over  the  sheep’s  left  flank,  and  selecting  the  proper  point, 
I  he  punctured  the  skin  and  rumen  with  the  lance  as  it  stood 
in  the  tube;  then  he  suddenly  withdrew  the  lance,  retaining 
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the  tube  in  its  place.  A  current  of  air  rushed  up  the  tube, 
forcibly  enough  to  have  extinguished  a  candle  held  at  the 
orifice. 

It  has  been  said  that  mere  ease  after  torment  is  delight 
for  a  time;  and  the  countenances  of  these  poor  creatures 
expressed  it  now.  Forty-nine  operations  were  successfully 
performed.  Owing  to  the  great  hurry  necessitated  by  the 
far-gone  state  of  some  of  the  fiock,  Gabriel  missed  his  aim 
in  one  case,  and  in  one  only  —  striking  wide  of  the  mark, 
and  inflicting  a  mortal  blow  at  once  upon  the  suffering  ewe. 
Four  had  died  ;  three  recovered  without  an  operation.  The 
total  number  of  sheep  which  had  thus  strayed  and  injured 
themselves  so  dangerously  was  fifty-seven. 

When  the  love-led  man  had  ceased  from  his  labors,  Bath- 
sheba  came  and  looked  him  in  the  face. 

“  Gabriel,  will  you  stay  on  with  me  ?  ”  she  said,  smiling 
winningly,  and  not  troubling  to  bring  her  lips  quite  together 
again  at  the  end,  because  there  was  going  to  be  another 
smile  soon. 

“I  will.”  said  Gabriel. 

And  she  smiled  on  him  again. 

(To  b«  continued.) 


SOME  ECCENTRICITIES  OF  THE  FRENCH 
STAGE. 

The  future  historian  of  the  French  Stage  will  not  want 
for  matter  to  add  to  a  history  which  has  already  bad  | 
many  illustrators  and  writers.  Just  a  year  ago,  I  saw  a 
magnificent  funeral  pass  from  the  church  of  Notre  Game  de 
Lorette.  “  Lafont,  le  grand  Comedien  I  ”  was  the 
comment  of  the  spectators.  “  Poor  Glatigny  1  ”  said 
another,  “  was  not  thus  buried  —  like  a  prince  1  ”  Won¬ 
dering  who  Glatigny  might  be,  I,  in  the  course  of  that  day, 
took  up  a  French  paper  in  the  reading-room  of  the  Grand 
Hdtel,  in  which  the  name  caught  my  eye,  and  I  found  that 
Glatigny  had  been  one  of  the  eccentric  actors  of  the  French 
stage.  He  was  clever,  but  reckless;  he  had  a  bad  mem¬ 
ory,  but  when  it  was  in  fault,  he  could  improvise  —  with 
impudence,  but  effect. 

Glatigny  once  manifested  his  improvising  powers  in  a 
very  extraordinary  manner.  The  story,  on  the  authority 
of  the  Paris  papers,  runs  thus  : 

Passing  in  front  of  the  Mont-Parnasse  theatre,  he  saw 
the  name  of  his  friend  Chevilly  in  the  play-bill.  Glatigny 
entered  by  the  stage-door,  and  asked  to  see  him.  He  was 
told  that  Chevilly  was  on  the  stage,  and  could  not  be 
spoken  to;  he  was  acting  in  Ponsard’s  “  Charlotte  Corday.’' 
Glatigny,  thereupon,  and  to  the  indignant  astonishment  of 
the  manager,  coolly  walked  forward  to  the  side  of  Chevilly, 
as  the  latter  was  repeating  the  famous  lines  — 

Non,  je  ne  crois  pas,  moi, 

’T  Que  tout  soit  termine  quand  on  n’a  plus  de'roi ; 

C’est  le  commencement.” 

As  Chevilly  concluded  these  words,  he  stared  in  inexpres* 
sible  surprise  at  Glatigny,  and  exclaiming :  “  What,  you 
here  1  ”  shook  him  cordially  by  the  hand,  as  if  both  were 
in  a  private  room,  and  not  in  presence  of  a  very  much  per¬ 
plexed  audience.  The  audience  did  not  get  out  of  their 
perplexity  by  finding  that  Ponsard’s  play  was  altogether 
forgotten,  and  that  the  two  players  began  talking  of  their 
private  affairs,  walking  up  and  down  the  stage  the  while, 
as  if  they  had  been  on  the  boulevards  or  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Tuileries.  At  length,  said  Glatigny,  “  I  am  afraid,  that 
I  perhaps  intrude  ?  ”  “  Not  at  all !  ”  said  Chevilly.  “  I 
am  sure  I  do,”  rejoined  Glatigny,  “  so  farewell.  When 
you  have  finished,  you  will  find  me  at  the  caf^,  next  door.” 
The  eccentric  player  had  reached  the  wing,  when  he  re¬ 
turned,  saying,  “  By  the  bye,  before  we  part,  shall  we  sing 
together  a  little  couplet  de  faclure  1  ”  “  With  all  my  heart,” 
was  the  reply ;  and  both  of  them,  standing  before  the  foot¬ 
lights,  sang  a  verse  from  some  old  vaudeville,  on  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  old  friends  meeting  unexpectedly,  and  which  used 
to  bring  the  curtain  down  wi'h  applause. 


[May  30, 

At  this  duet,  the  public  entered  into  the  joke _ thev 

could  not  hiss,  for  laughing  —  and  the  most  joyous  uproar 
reigned  amongst  them,  till  Glatigny  retired  as  if  nothing 
had  happened,  and  Chevilly  attempted  seriously  to  resume 
bis  part  in  “  Charlotte  Corday.” 

There  was  a  serious  as  well  as  a  conic  tinge  in  Gla- 
tigny’s  experiences.  On  one  morning  in  February,  1869 
some  country  folk,  returning  from  the  market  at  Tarbes, 
saw  a  man  stretched  fast  asleep  on  the  steps  of  the  theatre. 
It  was  early  dawn,  and  snow  was  gently  falling.  The  peas¬ 
ants  shook  the  sleeper,  told  him,  when  half  awake,  of  the 
danger  he  was  in  by  thus  exposing  himself,  and  asked  him 
what  he  was  doing  there  ?  “  Well,”  said  Glatigny,  “  I  am 

waiting  for  the  manager;  ”  he  turned  round  to  go  to  sleep 
again,  and  the  country  folk  left  him  to  his  fate.  Later  in 
the  day,  he  shook  himself,  by  way  of  toilet  and  breakfast, 
and  made  his  call  upon  the  manager.  “  My  name,”  he 
said,  is  Albert  Glatigny.  I  am  a  comedian  and  a  poet. 
At  the  present  moment,  I  have  no  money,  but  am  terribly 
hungry.  Have  you  any  vacanev  in  your  company,  leading 
tragedian  or  lamp-cleaner  ?  ”  ^he  manager  asked  him  if 
he  was  perfect  in  the  part  of  Pylades.  “  Thoroughly  so  1  ” 
was  the  answer.  “All  the  better,”  said  the  manager; 
“  we  play  ‘  Andromaque,’  to-night ;  my  Pylades  is  ill.  You 
will  replace  him.  Good  morning  1  ” 

W’hen  the  evening  came,  Glatigny  put  on  the  Greek  cos¬ 
tume,  and  entered  on  the  stage,  without  knowing  a  single 
line  of  his  part.  That  was  nothing.  When  his  turn  came 
he  improvised  a  little  reply  to  Pyrrhus.  Glatigny  now  and 
J  then  had  a  line  too  short  by  a  syllable  or  two,  but  he  made 
up  for  it  by  putting  a  syllable  or  two  over  measure  in  the 
line  that  followed.  He  knew  the  bearing  of  the  story,  and 
he  improvised  as  naturally  as  if  he  were  taking  part  in  a 
conversation.  The  audience  were  not  aware  of  anything 
unusual.  The  manager  who,  at  first,  was  ready  to  tear  his 
hair  from  his  head,  wisely  let  Glatigny  take  his  own  course, 
and  when  the  play  was  ended  he  offered  the  eccentric  fel¬ 
low  an  engagement,  at  the  stupendous  salary  of  sixty  francs 
a  month  I 

Never  was  there  a  man  who  led  a  more  unstable  and 
wandering  life.  One  day,  he  would  seem  fixed  in  P  ris ; 
the  week  after,  he  was  established  in  Corsica ;  and  after 
disappearing  from  the  world  that  knew  him,  he  would  turn 
up  again  at  the  Cafd  de  Siibde,  with  wonderful  stories  of 
his  errant  experiences.  With  all  his  mad  ways  there  was 
no  lack  of  method  in  Glatigny’s  mind  when  be  chose  to  dis¬ 
cipline  it.  French  critics  speak  with  much  favor  of  the 
grace  and  sweetness  of  his  verses,  and  quote  charming 
lines  from  his  comedy,  “  Le  Bois,”  which  was  successfully 
acted  at  the  Oddon.  Glatigny  had  a  hard  life  withal.  It 
was  for  bread  that  he  became  a  str'illing  player,  —  that  he 
gave  some  performances  at  the  Alcazar,  as  an  improvisa- 
tore  —  and,  finally,  that  he  woke  up  one  fine  morning, 
with  republican  opinions. 

Probably  not  a  few  play-goers  among  us,  who  were  in 
Paris  in  1849,  will  forget  the  first  representation  of  “  Ailri- 
enne  Lecouvreur,”  in  the  April  of  that  year.  Among  the 
persons  of  the  drama  was  the  Abbd  de  Chazeuil,  which  was 
represented  by  M.  Leroux,  and  well  represented  ;  a  perfect 
abhe  de  boudoir,  loving  his  neighbor’s  wife,  and  projecting 
a  revolution  by  denouncing  the  fashion  of  wearing  patches! 
M.  Leroux,  like  Michonnet  in  the  play,  was  eager  to  be¬ 
come  a  socieiaire  of  the  Theatre  Fran9ai8,  but  (like  poor 
Firmin,  whose  memory  was  not  so  blameless  as  his  style 
and  genius  —  and  who  committed  suicide,  like  Nourrit,  by 
ffingine  himself  out  of  the  window  of  an  upper  story)  Le¬ 
roux  was  not  a  “  quick  study,”  and,  year  by  year,  he  fell 
into  the  background,  and  bad  fewer  parts  assigned  to  him. 
The  actor  complained.  The  answer  was.  that  his  memory 
was  not  to  be  trusted.  He  rejoined  that  it  bad  never  been 
trustworthy,  and  yet  he  had  got  on,  in  a  certain  sense,  with¬ 
out  it.  The  rejoinder  was  not  accepted  as  satisfactory. 
The  oblivious  player  (with  all  his  talent)  fell  into  oblivion. 
He  not  only  was  not  cast  for  new  parts,  but  many  of  his  old 
ones  that  he  had  really  got  by  heart  were  consigned  to 
other  members  of  the  company.  Leroux  was,  before  all 
I  things,  a  Parisian,  and  yet,  in  disgust,  be  abandoned  Paris 
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Be  wanHered  through  the  provinces,  found  his  way  to 
Algiers,  and  there,  after  going  deeper  and  deeper  still,  did 
not  forget  one  thing  for  which  he  had  been  cast  ia  the 
drama  of  life,  —  namely  his  final  exit. 

Political  feeling  has  often  led  to  eccentric  results  on,  and 
in  front  of,  the  French  stage.  With  all  the  Imperial  pat¬ 
ronage  of  the  drama,  the  public  never  lost  an  opportunity 
of  laughing  at  the  vices  of  the  Imperial  regime.  \^hen 
Ponsard’s  “  Lucrece  ”  was  revived  at  the  Odeon,  the  public 
were  simply  bored  by  Lucretia’s  platitudes  at  home  and 
the  prosings  of  her  husband  in  the  camp.  But  when  Bru¬ 
tus  abused  the  Senate,  and  scathing  sarcasm  was  flashed 
against  the  extravagance  of  the  women  of  the  court  and 
their  costume,  the  pit  especially  the  house  generally,  burst 
forth  into  a  shout  of  recognition  and  derision.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  acute  Emperor  himself  often  led  the  ap¬ 
plause  on  passages  which  bore  political  allusions,  and  which 
denouitced  tyranny  in  supreme  lords  or  in  their  subordi¬ 
nates.  When  the  Emperor  did  not  take  the  initiative,  the 
people  did.  At  the  first  representation  of  Augier’s  “  La 
Contagion,”  there  was  a  satirical  passage  against  England. 
The  audience  accepted  it  with  laughter;  but  when  the 
actor  added  :  “  After  all,  the  English  are  our  best  friends, 
and  are  a  free  people  I  ”  the  phrase  was  received  with  a 
thundering  Bravo  !  from  the  famous  Pipe-en-bois,  who  sat, 
wild  and  dishevelled,  in  the  middle  of  the  pit,  and  whose 
exclamation  aroused  tumultuous  echoes.  At  another  pas- 
lage,  “  There  comes  a  time  when  baffled  truths  are  affirmed 
by  thunder  claps  1  ”  the  audience  tried  to  encore  the  phrase. 
M.  Got  was  too  well-trained  an  actor  to  be  guilty  of  obey¬ 
ing,  but  the  house  shouted  “  Vivent  les  coups  de  tonnerre  !  ” 

“  Thunder  claps  forever  1  ”  and  the  passive  Csesar  looked 
cold  and  unmoved  across  that  turbulent  pit. 

The  French  public  is  cruel  to  its  idols  whose  powers 
have  passed  away.  The  French  stage  is  ungrateful  to  its 
old  patrons  who  can  no  longer  confer  patronage.  When 
the  glorious  three  days  6f  1830  had  overthrown  the  Bour¬ 
bon  Charles  X.,  King  of  France  and  Navarre,  and  put  in 
his  place  Louis  Philippe,  King  of  the  French,  and  “  the 
best  of  republics,”  the  actors  at  the  OJdon  inaugurated 
their  first  representation  under  the  “  Revolution  ”  by  acting 
Pichat’s  tragedy  of  “  William  Tell  ”  and  Molihre’s  “  Tar- 
tutle.”  All  the  actors  were  ignoble  enough  to  associate 
themselves  with  the  downfall  of  a  dynasty  many  kings  of 
which  had  been  liberal  benefactors  of  the  drama.  In 
“  William  Tell  ”  Ligier  stooped  to  the  anachronism  of 
wearing  a  tri-colored  rosette  on  the  buffskin  tunic  of  Tell. 
In  “  Tartuffe  ”  all  the  actors  and  actresses  but  one  wore 
the  same  sign  of  idiocy.  Tartuffe  himself  wore  the  old 
white  ribbon  of  the  Bourbons,  but  only  that  the  symbol 
which  once  was  associated  with  much  glory  might  be  in¬ 
sulted  in  its  adversity.  Dorine,  the  servant,  tore  the  white 
rosette  from  Tartuffe’s  black  coat  amid  a  hurricane  of  ap- 
lause  from  the  hot-headed  heroes  of  the  barricades,  who 
ad  by  fire,  sword,  artillery,  and  much  slaughter,  set  on  the 
throne  the  “  modern  Ulysses.”  Eighteen  years  later,  that 
Ulysses  shared  the  fate  of  all  French  objects  of  idolatry, 
and  was  rudely  tumbled  down  from  his  high  estate.  At 
the  Porte  St.  Martin,  Frederic  Lemaitre  played  a  chiffonier 
in  one  of  the  dramas  in  which  he  was  so  popular.  In  his 
gutter-raking  at  night,  after  having  bossed  various  objects 
over  his  shoulder  into  his  basket,  he  drove  his  crook  into 
some  object  which  he  held  up  for  the  whole  house  to  be¬ 
hold.  It  was  a  battered  kingly  crewn,  and  when,  with  a 
scornful  chuckle,  he  flung  it  among  the  rags  and  bones  in 
the  basket  on  his  back,  the  vast  mob  of  spectators  did  not 
hiss  him  from  the  stage ;  they  greeted  the  unworthy  act  by 
repeated  salvoes  of  applause  ! 

Turning  from  eccentric  actors  to  eccentric  pieces,  there 
majr  be  reckoned  among  the  latter  a  piece  called  “  Vencz,” 
which  was  first  produced,  a  few  years  ago,  at  Lihge.  A 
chief  incident  in  the  piece  is  where  a  pretty  actress,  seek¬ 
ing  an  engagement,  is  required  by  the  young  manager,  as 
a  test  of  her  competency,  to  give  to  the  above  word  as 
many  varied  intonations  as  might  be  possible.  One  of  these 
proves  to  be  so  exquisitely  seductive  that  the  manager 
ofiers  a  permanent  engagement  for 'life,  which  is  duly  ac-. 


cepted.  From  Lihge  to  Compihgne  is  along  step,  but  it 
brings  us  to  another  eccentricity.  Nine  years  ago,  at  one 
of  the  Imperial  revels  there,  certain  of  the  courtiers  and 
visitors  acted  in  an  apropos  piece,  named  “  Les  Commen- 
taires  de  Cdsar.”  The  Prince  Imperial  represented  the 
Future,  without  having  the  slightest  idea  of  it.  Prosper 
Merimde,  Academician,  poet,  and  historian,  acted  the  Fast, 
of  which  he  had  often  written  so  picturesquely.  In  the 
more  farcical  part  which  followed  the  prologue,  the  most 
prominent  personage  was  the  Princesse  de  Metternich 
(wife  of  the  Austrian  ambassador),  who  played  the  part  of 
a  French  cabman  out  on  strike.  She  tipped  forth  the 
Paris  slang,  and  sang  a  character  song,  with  an  audacity 
which  could  not  be  surpassed  by  the  boldest  of  singing 
actresses  at  any  of  the  popular  minor  theatres.  The  august 
audience  were  convulsed  at  this  high  manifestation  of  dra¬ 
matic  art  —  in  its  way  1  These  fetes  led  to  much  extrava¬ 
gance  in  dress,  and  to  much  contention  thereon  between 
actresses  and  managers. 

The  directors  of  the  Palais  Royal  Theatre  have  frequently 
been  at  law  with  their  first  ladies.  Mile.  Louisa  Ferraris, 
in  1 864',  signed  an  engagement  to  play  there  for  three  years 
at  a  salary  begining  at  2400  francs,  and  advancing  to  3000 
and  3600  francs,  with  a  forfeit  clause  of  1 2,000  francs.  The 
salary  would  hardly  have  sufficed  to  pay  the  lady’s  shoe¬ 
maker.  In  the  course  of  the  engagement  the  “  Foire  aux 
Grotesques  ”  was  put  in  rehearsal.  In  the  course  of  this 
piece  Mile.  Ferraris  had  to  say  to  another  actress,  “  I  was 
quite  right  in  not  inviting  you  to  my  ball,  for  you  could  not 
have  come  in  a  new  dress,  as  you  owe  your  dressmaker 
24,000  francs  1  ”  As  this  actress  was  really  deeply  in¬ 
debted  to  that  important  personage,  she  begged  that  this 
speech,  which  seemed  a  deliberate  insult  to  her,  might  be 
altered.  Mile.  Ferraris,  in  spite  of  the  authors,  who  readily 
changed  the  objectionable  phrase,  continued,  however,  to 
repeat  the  original  words.  As  she  was  peremptorily 
ordered  to  omit  them  she  flung  up  her  part,  whereupon  the 
directors  applied  to  the  law  to  cancel  her  engagement  for 
breach  of  contract,  and  to  award  them  12,000  francs  dam¬ 
ages.  Mademoiselle  repented  and  offered  to  resume  the 
part.  On  this  being  declined  she  entered  a  cross  action  to 
gain  the  12,000  francs  for  breach  of  contract  on  the  direct¬ 
ors’  side.  The  Tribunal  de  Commerce,  after  consideration, 
cancelled  the  engagement,  but  condemned  Mile.  Ferraris 
to  pay  2000  francs  damages  and  the  costs  of  suit.  It  is  to 
the  stage,  and  not  to  the  empress,  that  inordinate  luxury 
in  dress  is  to  be  attributed.  Sardou,  in  “  La  Famille  Bdnoi- 
ton,”  has  been  stigmatized  as  the  forerunner  of  such  an  ex¬ 
aggerated  luxury  that  no  private  purse  was  sufficient  to  pay 
for  the  toilette  of  a  woman  whose  maxim  was.  La  mode  a 
tout  prix. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  there  was  an  actress  at  the  Palais 
Royal  Theatre  known  as  Antonia  de  Savy.  Her  real  name 
was  Antoinette  Jathiot.  Her  salary  was  1200  francs  for 
the  first  year,  1800  francs  for  the  second  year;  not  three- 
and-sixpence  a  night  in  English  money.  But  out  of  the 
three-and-sixpences  Mile.  Antonia  was  bound  to  provide 
herself  with  “  linen,  shoes,  stockings,  head-dresses,  and  all 
,  theatrical  costumes  requisite  for  her  parts,  except  forei^ 
costumes  totally  different  from  anything  habitually  worn  in 
France.”  For  any  infringement  of  these  terms  Mademoi¬ 
selle  was  to  pay  a  fine  of  1 0,000  francs  —  about  her  salary 
for  half  a  dozen  years.  Circumstances  led  Antonia  to  be 
wayward,  and  the  management  entered  on  a  suit  for  the 
cancelling  of  the  engagment  on  the  ground  of  her  refusing 
to  play  a  particular  part,  and  her  unpunctuality.  Her 
counsel,  M.  G.  Chaix  d’Est  Ange,  pleaded  that  the  lady 
was  a  minor,  that  her  father  had  not  given  his  consent  to 
such  an  engagement,  and  that  it  was  an  imposition  on  her 
youth  and  inexperience.  The  other  side  replied  that  Mile. 
Jathiot  had  ceased  to  be  a  minor  since  the  engagement  was 
signed ;  that  as  to  her  inexperience,  she  was  a  very  experi¬ 
enced  young  lady  in  the  ways  of  Parisian  life ;  that  the  en¬ 
gagement  was  concluded  with  her  because  she  dressed  in 
the  most  magnificent  style,  and  that  it  would  be  profitable 
to  the  theatre  as  well  as  to  herself  to  exhibit  those  mag¬ 
nificent  dresses  on  the  stage  ;  and  that  as  to  her  respected 
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lire,  be  wai  a  humble  clerk,  living  in  a  garret  in  the  Uue 
Saint- I^zare,  and  had  no  control  whatever  over  a  daughter 
who  lived  in  the  style  of  a  princess,  spent  fabulous  sums  in 
maintaining  it,  and  had  the  most  perfect  “  turn-out  ”  in  the 
way  of  carriage,  horses,  and  servants  in  the  French  capital. 
The  plaintiffs  asked  to  be  relieved  from  this  modest  young 
ladv,  and  to  be  awarded  damages  for  her  insubordination 
and  unpunctuality.  The  Tribunal  de  Commerce  ordered 
the  engagement  to  be  cancelled,  and  the  defendant  to  pay 
1500  francs  damages  and  the  costs  of  suit.  But  the  Impe¬ 
rial  Court  of  Appeal  took  another  view  of  the  case.  They 
refused  in  any  wav  to  sanction  such  an  immoral  notion  as 
that  the  terms  of  the  contract  were  not  disadvantageous  for 
the  minor  because  it  was  known  that  she  got  her  living  in 
a  way  that  could  not  be  avowed.  They  quashed  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Tribunal  de  Commerce,  and  ordered  the  man¬ 
agers  of  the  Palais  Royal  to  pay  all  the  costs. 

The  most  singular  of  all  law  cases  between  French  ac¬ 
tresses  and  managers  was  one  the  names  of  the  parties  to 
which  have  slipped  out  of  my  memory.  It  arose  out  of  the 
refusal  of  a  young  actress,  who  had  not  lost  her  womanly 
modesty,  to  “  go  on  ”  in  the  dress  provided  for  her,  which 
would  hardly  nave  afforded  her  more  covering  than  a  post¬ 
age-stamp.  In  the  lawsuit  which  followed  mis  act  of  in¬ 
subordination,  the  modest  young  lady  was  defeated,  and 
was  rebuked  by  the  magistrate  for  infringing  the  laws  of 
the  stage,  of  which  the  manager  was  the  irresponsible  legisla¬ 
tor  I  The  actress  preferred  the  cancelling  of  her  engage¬ 
ment  to  the  degradation  of  such  nightly  exposure  as  was 
demanded  by  the  manager  and  was  sanctioned  by  the  mag¬ 
istrate. 

I  have  said  above  that  the  eccentric  extravagance  of 
dress  —  the  other  extreme  from  next  to  none  at  all  —  was 
not  a  consequence  of  an  example  set  by  the  empress.  But 
there  is  something  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  Only  two 
years  ago  Miles.  Fargueil,  Bernhardt,  and  Descldes,  made 
public  protest  against  the  pieces  aux  robes,  in  which  they 
were  required  to  dress  like  empresses  (of  fashion)  at  their 
own  expense.  They  traced  the  ruinous  custom  to  the 
period  when  the  Imperial  Court  was  at  Compi^gne,  and  when 
the  actresses  engaged  or  “  invited  ”  to  play  to  the  august 
company  there  were  required  by  the  inexorable  rule  of  the 
Court  to  obey  the  sumptuary  laws  which  regulated  cos¬ 
tume.  Every  lady  was  invited  for  three  days  ;  each  day 
she  was  to  wear  three  different  dresses,  and  no  dress  was  to 
be  worn  a  second  time.  Count  Bacciochi,  the  grand  cham¬ 
berlain,  kept  a  sharp  eye  on  the  ladies  of  the  drama.  His¬ 
trionic  oueens  and  countesses  were  bound  to  be  attired  as 
genuinely  as  the  historical  dignitaries  themselves.  The 
story  might  be  romance,  the  outward  and  visible  signs  were 
to  all  reality.  The  awful  Grand  Chamberlain  once 
banished  an  actress  from  the  Court  stage  at  Compifegne  for 
the  crime  of  wearing  mock  pearls  when  she  was  playing  the 
part  of  a  duchess  I 

This  evil  fashion,  insisted  on  by  dreadful  Grand  Cham¬ 
berlains,  was  adopted  by  Paris  managers,  who  hoped  to  at¬ 
tract  by  dresses  —  the  very  skirt  of  any  one  of  which  would 
swallow  more  than  a  vicaire’s  yearly  income  —  and  by  a 
river  of  diamonds  on  a  fair  neck,  whatever  might  be  in  the 
head  above  it.  A  young  actress  who  hoped  to  live  by  such 
salary  as  her  brains  alone  could  bring  her,  and  who  would 

f)resume  to  wear  sham  jewelry  or  machine-made  lace,  was 
ooked  upon  as  a  poor  creature  who  would  never  have 
a  reputation  —  that  is,  such.a  reputation  as  her  gorgeously 
attired  sisters,  who  did  not  particularly  care  to  have  any 
but  that  for  which  the  most  of  them  dressed  themselves. 
IVhen  the  empire  fell  the  above-named  actresses  thought 
that  a  certain  republican  simplicity  might  properly  take  the 
place  of  an  imperial  magnihcence.  Or  they  maintained 
that  if  stage-l^ies  were  required  to  find  stage-dresses  that 
cost  twenty  times  their  salary,  the  cost  of  providing  such 
dresses  should  fall  on  the  stage-proprietors,  and  not  on  the 
stage-ladies.  It  is  said  that  the  bills  Mile.  Fargueil  had  to 
pay  for  her  dresses  in  “  La  Famille  Bdnoiton  ”  and  “  Pa- 
trie  *'  represented  a  sum  total  which,  carefully  invested, 
would  have  brought  her  in  a  comfortable  annuity  t  This 
may  be  a  little  exaggerated,  but  the  value  of  the  dresses 


may  be  judged  of  from  one  fact,  namely,  that  the  Ghent 
lace  which  Mile.  Fargueil  wore  on  her  famous  blue  dress  in 
“  La  Famille  Bdnoiton  ”  was  worth  very  nearly  £500. 

How  the  attempt  to  introduce  “  moderation  ”  into  the 
stage  laws  of  costume  has  succeeded,  the  most  of  us  have 
seen.  It  has  not  succeeded  at  all.  Certain  actresses  are 
proud  to  occupy  that  bad  preeminence  from  which  they  are 
able ‘to  set  the  fashion.  “Afon  chancelier  vous  (lira  le 
resle  !  ’’ 

One  of  the  eccentricities  of  the  modern  French  stage  is 
the  way  in  which  it  deals  with  the  most  delicate,  or,  rather, 
the  most  indelicate  subjects  and  people.  The  indelicate 
people  and  subject  may  indeed  M  coarsely  represented 
and  outspoken,  but  they  must  observe  certain  recognized, 
though  undefined  rules.  There  must  be  an  innocent  young 
lady  among  the  wicked  people,  and  the  lady  (the  ingenue) 
and  her  ingenuousness  must  be  respected.  One  fly  may 
taint  a  score  of  carcasses  and  make  a  whole  pot  of  ointment 
stink,  but  one  ingenue  keeps  a  French  piece  of  nastiness 
comparatively  pure,  and  the  public  taste  for  the  impure  is 
satisfied  with  tnu  little  bit  of  sentimentality.  The  subjects 
which  many  French  authors  have  brought  on  the  stage  do 
not,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  hold  a  true  mirror  up  to  French 
nature.  If  so,  concubinage,  adultery,  and  murder  reign 
supreme.  The  changes  have  been  rung  so  often  on  this 
triple  theme  that  an  anonymous  writer  has  proposed  that 
the  theme  should  be  represented,  once  for  all,  in  something 
of  the  following  form,  and  that  dramatic  authors  should 
then  turn  to  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new :  “  Seene.  —  A 
drawing-room  ;  a  married  lady  is  seated,  her  lover  at  her 
feet;  the  folding-door  at  back  opens,  and  discovers  bus- 
band  with  a  double-barrelled  revolver.  He  fires  and  kills 
married  lady  and  her  lover.  Husband  then  advances  and 
contemplates  his  victims.  After  a  pause,  he  exclaims,  *  A 
thousand  pardons  1  I  have  come  to  a  room  on  the  wrong 
flat  1  ’  Curtain  slowly  descends.”  This  represents  quite 
as  faithfully  the  iniquities  which,  according  to  the  modern 
French  drama,  prevail  universally  in  society,  as  the  dramas 
of  Florian  achieve  the  mission  which  was  assigned  to  him 
of  illustrating  les  petiles  vertus  de  tous  les  jours  —  the  little 
virtues  of  every-day  life. 

The  name  of  Mademoiselle  Aimde  Descl^s  reminds  me 
of  our  Lord  Chamberlain.  Extremes  meet,  in  the  mind  as 
well  as  elsewhere  I  That  actress,  who,  after  many  years  of 
hard  struggle,  floated  triumphantly  as  La  Dame  aux 
Camdlias,  and  after  a  few  years’  progress  over  sunny  seas 
slowly  sank  in  sight  of  port,  was  discovered  and  brought 
out  by  M.  Dumas  jils.  A  year  or  two  ago  she  came  to 
London  with  his  plays,  the  above  “  Dame,”  the  “  Princesse 
Georges,”  the  “  Visite  de  Noces,”  and  some  others.  But 
they  stank  in  the  nostrils  of  our  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  he 
would  no  more  allow  them  to  be  produced  than  the  Lord 
Mayor  would  allow  corrupt  meat  to  be  exposed  for  sale  in 
a  city  market.  Great  was  the  outcry  that  arose  thereupon, 
from  the  French  inhabitants,  and  some  of  the  ignorant  na¬ 
tives  of  London.  The  Chamberlain’s  prudery  and  Eng¬ 
lish  delicacy  generally  were  made  laughing-stocks.  But, 
gently  I  Is  it  known  that  the  French  themselves  have 
fiercer  outcry  against  plays  which  our  Lord  Chamberlain 
has  refused  to  license,  than  ever  Jeremy  Collier  raised 
against  that  disgusting  school  of  English  comedy  which 
myden  founded,  and  the  filth  of  which  was  not  compen¬ 
sated  for  by  the  wit,  such  as  it  is,  of  Congreve,  or  the 
humor,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  of  Wycherly  ?  The  Gaulois 
and  the  Figaro,  papers  which  cannot  be  charged  with  over 
straitlacedness,  have  blushed  at  the  adulterous  comedy  of 
France  as  deeply  as  the  two  harlequins  at  Southwark  Fair 
blushed  at  the  blasphemy  of  Lord  Sandwich.  A  French 
critic,  M.  Fournier,  referring  to  the  “  Visite  de  Noces  " 
of  the  younger  Dumas,  remarks  that  ”  the  theatre  ought 
not  to  M  a  surgical  operating  theatre,  or  a  dissecting-room^. 
There  are  operations,”  he  adds,  ”  which  should  not  be  per¬ 
formed  on  the  stage,  unless,  indeed,  a  placard  be  posted  at 
the  doors,  ‘  Women  not  admitted  I  ’  ”  With  respect  to 
this  suggestion,  M.  Hostein,  another  critic,  says,  “  People 
ask  if  uie  ‘  Visite  de  Noces  ’  be  proper  for  ladies  to  see. 
Men  generally  reply  -with  an  air  of  modest}',  that  ^no 
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woman  who  respects  herself  would  go  to  see  it.  Capital  I 
puff  I  ”  exclaims  M.  Hostein,  “  they  flock  to  it  in  crowds  I  ’’  | 
Not  all,  however.  Not  even  all  men.  Men  with  a  regard  i 
for  “  becomingness”  are  warned  by  indignant  French  crit-  ! 
ies.  The  dramatic  critic  of  the  France  thus  vigorously  j 
speaks  to  the  point :  “  We  say  it  with  regret,  with  sadness, 
in  no  other  country,  no  other  civilized  city,  in  no  other  ' 
theatre  of  Europe,  would  the  new  piece  of  M.  Dumas  fils 
be  possible,  and  we  doubt  whether  there  could  be  found  | 
elsewhere  than  in  Paris  a  public  who  would  applaud  it  I 
even  by  mistake.  The  ‘  Visile  de  Noces  ’  has  obtained  a 
striking  and  decided  success ;  so  much  the  worse  for  the  , 
author  and  for  us.  If  our  tastes,  if  our  sentiments,  if  our  j 
consciences  be  so  perjured  and  perverted  that  we  accept  ; 
without  repugnance  and  encourage  with  our  cheers  such  ; 
pictures,  we  are  truly  en  decadence." 

Such  is  the  judgment  of  the  leading  critics.  One  of 
them,  indeed,  tersely  said,  “  The  piece  will  have  a  success  ! 
of  indignation  and  money.”  The  public  provided  both,  I 
and  the  author  accepted  the  latter.  The  women  who  were  | 
of  bis  audience  and  were  not  indignant  were  of  the  same  < 
nature  as  those  who  listen  to  cases  in  our  divorce  courts. 
But  the  Lord  Chamberlain  is  fully  justified  in  refusing  a  ' 
license  to  play  French  pieces  which  French  critics  have  | 
denounced  as  degrading  to  the  moral  and  the  national  | 
character.  The  only  fault  to  be  found  is  in  the  manner  of 
the  doinv  it ;  which  in  the  Chamberlain’s  servants  takes  a  ; 
rude  and  Ixmrish  expression.  Meanwhile,  let  us  remark  | 
that  the  attention  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  might  well  be  ; 
directed  to  other  matters  under  his  control,  if  a  fire,  some  | 
night,  break  out  in  a  crowded  theatre  (where,  every  night, 
there  is  imminent  peril)  he  will  be  asked  if  he  had  officially 
done  all  in  his  power  to .  prevent  such  a  calamity.  And  if 
he  were  to  put  restraint  on  the  performances  of  certain  ; 
licensed  places  of  amusement,  husseydom  might  deplore  it,  ! 
but  there  would  be  one  danger  the  leas  for  young  men  for  I 
whose  especial  degradation  these  entertainments  seem  at  I 
present  to  be  permitted.  While  this  is  being  thought  of,  a 
study  of  that  old-fashioned  book,  “  The  Elegant  Letter- 
Writer,”  would  perhaps  improve  the  style  of  the  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  subs,  and  would  not  be  lost  on  certain  young  gentle¬ 
men  of  Oxford. 

If  not  among  the  eccentri<vties  —  at  least  among  the 
marvels  of  modern  French-actress  life  —  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  the  highly  dramatic  entertainments  given  by  some  of 
these  ladies  in  their  own  homes. 

Like  the  historical  tallow-chandler,  who,  after  retiring 
from  business,  went  down  to  the  old  manufactory  on  melt¬ 
ing  days,  the  actor,  generally  speaking,  neVer  gets  alto- 
pther  out  of  his  profession.  Some  who  retire  give  “  read-  i 
mgs,”  or  return  periodically  to  the  stage,  after  no  end  of  | 
"final  farewells  ”  for  positively  the  last  time,  and  nothing  | 
is  more  common  than  to  see  concert  singers  (on  holiday)  < 
at  concerts.  French  actresses  have  been  especially  ad¬ 
dicted  to  keeping  to  their  vocation,  even  in  their  amuse¬ 
ments.  If  they  are  not  at  the  theatre  they  have  private 
theatricals  at  home ;  and,  if  not  private  theatricals,  at  least 
what  comes  next  to  them,  or  most  nearly  resembles  them. 

In  the  grand  old  days  of  the  uninterrupted  line  of  French 
actresses  there  was  a  Mile.  Duthd,  who  was  first  in  the 
second  line  of  accomplished  players.  -She  was  of  the  time 
of,  and  often  a  substitute  for.  Mile.  Glairon.  The  latter 
was  never  off  the  stage.  She  w.as  always  acting.  When 
she  was  released  from  Fort  I’Evdque,  where  she  had  been 
imprisoned  for  refusing  to  act  with  Dubois,  whom  she  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  disgrace  to  the  profession.  Clairon  said  to  a 
bevy  of  actresses  in  her  heroic  way,  “  The  King  mpy  take 
my  life,  or  m‘y  property,  but  not  my  honor  I  ”  “  No,  dear,” 
responded  the  audacious  Sophie  Arnould,  "  certainly  not. 
Where  there  is  nothing,  the  King  loses  his  rights  I  ”  Mile. 
Duth^  belonged  to  these  always-acting  actresses.  She  is 
the  first  on  record  who  gave  a  bal  costumd  —  a  ball  to 
which  every  guest  was  to  come  in  a  theatrical  or  fancy 
dress.  This  was  bringing  amateur  acting  into  the  ball¬ 
room.  The  invitation  included  the  entire  company  of  the 
Fhditre  Fran^ais,  every  one  of  whom  came  in  a  tragedy 
suit.  The  non-professionals,  authors,'  artists,  abbes,  noblesse, 


and  gentUshommes,  also  donned  character  dresses  ;  and 
ball  and  supper  constituted  a  wonderful  success.  An  en¬ 
tertainment  similar  to  the  above  was  given  when  Louis 
Philippe  was  king,  by  Mile.  Georges,  the  great  tragedienne. 
All  who  were  illustrious  in  literature,  fine  arts,  diplomacy, 
and  so  forth,  elbowed  one  another  in  the  actress’s  suite  of 
splendid  rooms.  Thdophile  Gautier,  we  are  told,  figured 
as  an  incroyahle,  Jules  Janin  as  a  Natchez  Indian,  and 
Victor  Hugo,  who  now  takes  the  “  Radical  ”  parts,  was 
resent  en  Palicare.  But  the  most  striking  of  what  may 
e  called  these  amateur  theatrical  balls  was  given  last 
April  by  M.  and  Mme.  Judic,  or  rather  by  the  latter,  in 
the  name  of  both.  According  to  the  Paris  Journal,  such 
things  are  easily  done  —  if  you  are  able  to  do  them.  If 
you  have  an  exquisitely  arranged  bouse,  though  small,  you 
may  get  three  hundred  dancers  into  it  with  facility.  You 
have  only,  if  your  house  is  in  France,  to  send  for  Belloir, 
who  will  clap  a  glass  cover  to  your  court-yard,  lay  carpets 
here,  hang  tapestry  there,  place  mirrors  right  and  left  from 
floor  to  ceiling,  and  scatter  flowers  and  chandeliers  every¬ 
where,  and  the  thing  is  done  —  particularly  if  you  have  an 
account  at  your  bankers.  Something  like  this  was  done 
on  the  night  of  Saturday,  the  19th  of  April,  1873,  when 
“  La  Rosihre  d’ici  ”  invited  her  guests  to  come  in  theatrical 
array  to  her  ball,  which  was  to  begin  at  midnight.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  descriptions  of  this  spring  festival,  which 
were  circulated  by  oral  or  printed  report,  not  every  one 
was  invited  who  would  fain  have  been  there.  The  select 
company  numbered  the  choicest  of  the  celebrities  of  the 
stage,  art,  and  literature  (with  few  exceptions)  and  there' 
fore  the  go  ”  and  the  gayety  of  the  ffite  never  paused  for 
a  single  instant. 

"  As  for  the  costumes,”  says  Jehan  Valter,  “  they  who  did 
not  see  the  picturesque,  strange,  and  fantastic  composition,  have 
never  seen  anything.  Never  was  coachman  so  perfect  a  coach¬ 
man  as  Grenier.  Never  was  wagoner  more  wagoner  than 
Grdvin.  '  Moreover,  there  were  peasants  from  every  quarter  of 
the  world,  of  every  color,  and  of  every  age.  There  were  stout 
market  porters,  incroyaUes,  jockeys,  brigands,  waltzing,  schot- 
tisching,  and  mazourka-ing :  for  the  dance  went  fast  and  furious 
on  that  memorable  evening  (or  rather,  Sunday  morning).  And 
no  wonder,  for  among  the  ladies  were  Madame  Judic,  in  the 
costume  of  a  village  bride ;  with  Mesdames  Moissier,  Gabrielle 
Gautier,  Massart,  and  Gk'randon,  as  the  bridesmaids.  Alice 
Kegnault  was  a  ch&telaine  of  the  medieval  period.  Hieihron 
and  Damain  "  (the  latter,  the  younger  of  the  sister  actresses  of 
that  name,  who  played  so  charmingly  little  conversational  pieces 
in  English  drawing-rooms  during  the  Franco-German  war) 
“  were  country  lasses  ;  and,  among  others,  were  Blanche  D’An- 
tigny,  Debreux,  Leontine  Speller,  Esther  David,  Gonmay,  etc., 
etc.  —  in  short,  all  the  young  and  pretty  actresses  of  the  capital 
were  present.  At  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  a  splendid  supper 
brought  all  the  guests  together,  after  which  dancing  was  resumed 
till  seven.  The  festival  terminated  by  the  serving  of  a  soupe  a 
I’oignon  a  la  paysanne  ;  this  stirrup  cup  of  rustic  onion  soup  was 
presented  in  little  bowls,  with  a  wooden  spoon  in  each !  The 
sun  had  been  up  a  very  long  time  before  the  last  of  the  dancers, 
loth  to  depart,  had  entered  their  carriages  on  their  way  home.” 

Such  is  the  newest  form  in  which  theatrical  celebrities 
get  up  and  enjoy  costume-balls  after  their  fashion. 

One  eccentric  matter  little  understood  in  this  country  is 
cooperation,  or  collaboration,  in  the  production  of  French 
pieces.  There  is  an  old  story  of  an  ambitious  gentleman 
offering  M.  Scribe  many  thousand  francs  to  be  permitted 
to  have  his  name  associated  with  that  of  M.  Scribe,  as 

t'oint  authors  of  a  piece  by  the  former,  of  which  the  am- 
litious  gentleman  was  to  be  allowed  to  write  a  line,  to  save 
his  honor.  Scribe  wrote  in  reply  that  it  was  against  Script¬ 
ure  to  yoke  together  a  horse  and  an  ass.  "  I  should  like 
to  know,”  asked  the  gentleman,  “  what  right  you  have  to 
call  me  a  horse  ?  ”  This  showed  that  the  gentleman  had 
wit  enough  to  become  a  partner  in  a  dramatic  manufactory. 
Indeed,  much  less  than  wit  —  a  mere  idea,  is  sufficient  to 
qualify  junior  partner.  The  historian  of  “  La  Collabora¬ 
tion  au  llidatre,”  M.  Goizot,  states  that  a  young  provincial 
once  called  on  Scribe  with  a  letter  of  introduction  and  a 
little  comedy,  in  manuscript.  Scribe  talked  with  him, 
promised  to  read  the  piece,  and  civilly  dismissed  him. 
The  provincial  youth  returned  au  pays,  hoped,  waited,  and 
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despaired ;  finally,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  he  went  up  to  | 
Paris,  and  again  called  on  M.  Scribe.  With  difficulty,  the  ! 
dramatist  recognized  him ;  with  more  difficulty  could  he  | 
recollect  the  manuscript  to  which  his  visitor  referred,  but 
after  consulting  a  note-book,  he  took  out  a  manuscript  | 
vaudeville  of  his  own  and  proposed  to  read  it  to  his  visitor.  | 
It  was  that  of  his  popular  piece  “  La  Cbanoinesse.”  The  | 
visitor  submitted,  but  he  became  delighted  as  he  listened.  : 
The  reading  over,  he  ventured  to  refer  to  his  own  manu-  | 
script.  “  1  have  just  read  it  to  you,”  said  Scribe,  “  with  ; 
my  additions.  Your  copy  had  an  idea  in  it;  ideas  are  to  | 
me  everything.  I  have  made  use  of  yours ;  and  you  and  i 
I  are  authors  of  ‘  La  Cbanoinesse.’  ”  i 

Collaboration  rarely  enables  us  to  see  the  share  of  each  j 
author  in  the  work.  The  bouquet  we  fling  to  a  successful 
pair  is  smelt  at  by  both.  The  lately  deceased  M.  P.  | 
Ldbrun  made  the  reception  speech  when  M.  £mile  Augier 
was  admitted  to  one  of  the  forty  seats  of  the  French 
Academy.  There  was  a  spice  of  sarcasm  in  the  following 
words  addressed  to  one  of  the  two  authors  of  “  Le  Gendre 
de  M.  Poirier :  ”  “  What  is  your  portion  therein  ?  and  are 
we  not  welcoming,  not  only  yourself,  to  the  Academy,  but 
also  your  coUaborateur  and  friend  ?  ”  The  fact  is  that  in 
the  highest  class  of  cooperative  work  the  work  itself  is 
founded  on  a  single  thought.  The  thought  is  discussed 
through  all  its  consequences,  till  the  moment  for  giving  it 
dramatic  action  arrives,  and  then  the  pens  pursue  their  I 
allotted  work.  There  is,  however,  another  method.  MM.  | 
Legouv^  and  Prosper  Dinaux  wrote  their  drama  of  “  Louise 
de  Lignerolles  ”  in  this  way.  The  two  authors  sat  face  to 
face  at  the  same  table,  and  each  wrote  the  first  act.  The 
two  results  were  read,  compared,  and  finally,  out  of  what 
was  considered  the  best  work  in  the  two,  a  new  act  was 
selected  with  some  new  writing  in  addition.  Thus  three 
acts  were  really  constructed  to  build  up  one.  This  pon¬ 
derous  method  is  not  followed  by  many  writers.  Indeed, 
how  some  cooperative  dramatists  work  is  beyond  conject¬ 
ure.  A  vaudeville  in  one  act  sometimes  has  four  authors ; 
indeed,  several  of  these  single-act  pieces  have  been  adver¬ 
tised  as  the  work  of  a  dozen ;  in  one  case,  according  to  M. 
Goizot,  of  sixteen  authors ;  who  probably  chatted,  laughed, 
drank,  and  smoked  the  piece  into  existence,  at  a  caf^ ;  and 
the  piece  becoming  a  reality,  the  whole  company  of  revellers 
were  named  as  the  many  fathers  of  that  minute  bantling. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  marvellous  example  of  dramatic 
eccentricity  that  was  ever  put  upon  record  is  the  one  which 
tells  us  of  a  regular  performance  by  professional  actors  in 
a  public  theatre,  before  an  ordinary  audience,  who  had  ex¬ 
traordinary  interest  in  the  drama.  The  locality  was  in 
Paris,  in  the  old  theatre  of  the  Porte  Saint-Martin.  The 
piece  was  the  famous  melodrama,  “  La  Pie  Voleuse,”  on 
which  Rossini  founded  “  La  Gazza  Ladra,”  and  which, 
under  the  name  of  “  The  Maid  and  the  Magpie,"  afforded 
such  a  triumph  to  Miss  Kelly  as  that  lady  may  remember 
with  pride ;  for  we  believe  that  most  accomplished  and 
most  natural  of  all  actresses  still  survives  —  or  was  surviv¬ 
ing  very  lately  —  with  two  colleagues  at  least  of  the  olden 
time,  Mrs.  W.  West  and  Miss  Love.  When  “  La  Pie 
Voleuse  ”  was  being  acted  at  the  above-named  French 
theatre,  the  allied  armies  had  invaded  France;  a  portion 
of  the  invading  force  had  entered  Paris.  The  circumstance 
now  to  be  related  is  best  told  on  French  authority.  An 
English  writer  might  almost  be  suspected  of  calumniating 
the  French  people  by  narrating  such  an  incident,  unsup¬ 
ported  by  reference  to  the  source  from  which  he  derived 
it.  We  take  it  from  one  of  the  many  dramatic  feuilletons 
of  M.  Paul  Foucher,  an  author  of  several  French  plays,  a 
critic  of  French  players  and  play-writers,  and  a  relative, 
b^  marriage,  to  M.  Victor  Hugo.  This  is  what  M.  Paul 
Foucher  tells  us  :  “  On  the  evening  of  the  second  entry  of 
the  foreign  armies  into  Paris,  the  popular  melodrama,  ‘  La 
Pie  Voleuse,’  was  being  acted  at  the  Porte  Saint-Martin. 
There  was  one  thousand  eight  hundred  francs  in  the  house, 
which  at  that  time  was  considered  a  handsome  receipt. 
During’the  performance  the  doors  were  closed,  because  the 
rumbling  noise  of  the  cannon,  rolling  over  the  stones,  in¬ 
terrupted  the  interest  of  the  dialogue,  and  it  rendered  im¬ 


possible  the  sympathetic  attention  of  the  audience.” 
Frenchmen  there  were  who  were  ashamed  of  this  heartless 
indifference  for  the  national  tragedy.  Villemot  was  dis¬ 
gusted  at  this  elasticity  of  the  Parisian  spirit,  and  he  added 
to  his  rebuke  these  remarkable  words  :  “  I  take  pleasure  in 
hoping  that  we  may  never  again  be  subjected  to  the  same 
trial,  and  that,  in  any  case,  we  may  bear  it  in  a  more  dig¬ 
nified  fashion.”  How  Paris  bore  it,  when  the  terrible  event 
again  occurred,  is  too  well  known  to  be  retold ;  but  the 
incident  of  “  La  Pie  Voleuse  ”  is  perhaps  the  most  eccen¬ 
tric  of  the  examples  of  dramatic  and  popular  eccentricity 
to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  the  French  stage. 


SHIRLEY  BROOKS. 

BY  BLANCHARD  JERROLD. 

I  PROPOSED  to  ofler  to  the  reader  a  literary  portrait,  to 
discover  all  the  habits  and  qualities  of  mind  that  made  the 
subject  of  this  outline  —  a  figure  of  a  man  of  letters  not 
often  seen  in  this  country.  But  the  materials  have  not 
reached  my  hands,  and  the  task  will  probably  fall  to  the 
share  of  some  one  better  able  to  discharge  it.  Yet,  to  fill 
up  the  picture  I  had  in  ray  mind’s  eve,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  painter  should  have  had  a  long  and  sympathetic 
knowledge  of  the  subject  of  it.  A  surface  view  of  Shirley 
Brooks  has  been  already  taken  by  many  bands.  My  in¬ 
tention  was  to  show  how  in  him  we  boasted  in  England  a 
thorough  man  of  letters ;  an  artist  who  dwelt  incessantly 
in  art ;  a  literary  man  forever  steeped  in  books  —  think¬ 
ing  books  and  talking  books.  All  his  outward  expression 
took  a  literary  form.  I  feel  certain  that  when  he  had  once 
put  the  law  aside  for  letters  (a  transaction  of  his  early 
youth),  he  never  thought  for  a  day  of  getting  away  from 
his  book-shelves.  He  was  a  literary  man  of  the  old,  gay 
French  type,  and  appeared  to  be  quite  unconscious  that  there 
were  paths  in  life  less  steep  to  climb  than  his.  There  was 
a  serene  content  in  him,  which  stood  by  him  through  all 
the  fortunes  of  his  career.  He  would  parry  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  with  an  apt  quotation,  a  close  transaction  with  a  mot. 
He  had  a  bright  memory  and  an  alert  intellect;  so  that 
his  wit  and  humor  were  perpetually  fed  and  enriched  from 
the  ample  stores  of  his  reading.  He  was  no  recluse,  for¬ 
ever  setting  his  heel  towards  the  faces  of  men  ;  but  a  joy¬ 
ous,  sociable  dweller  ip  the  midst  of  his  kind.  Yet  he 
seemed  to  be  always  just  clear  of  his  study.  He  had  al¬ 
ways  something  fresh,  dug  from  his  shelves,  that  he  made 
to  sparkle  on  the  topic  of  the  hour.  A  happy  illustration 
of  a  homely  incident  delighted  him.  You  could  not  get 
him  out  of  literature,  in  short ;  and  in  this  quality  of 
thoroughness  he  resembled,  1  repeat,  an  old  French  type 
of  savant  that  is  now  unfortunately  passing  away.  The 
kind  of  literary  man  whom  such  editors  as  M.  de  Ville- 
messant  produce  are  to  the  old  homme  rie  lettres  what  the 
Italian  image  boy  is  to  the  sculptor.  Shirley  Brooks  threw 
the  grace  and  learning  of  his  art  about  freely,  for  the  very 
love  of  it.  It  belted  him,  as  the  atmosphere  belts  and  en¬ 
closes  the  earth.  And  there  are  abundant  evidences  of 
this  lying  far  and  wide  among  his  hosts  of  friends.  I 
hoped  to  1^  able  to  submit  many  of  these  to  your  readers, 
in  addition  to  my  own  store ;  byt  they  are  not  yet  at  hand, 
so  1  must  be  content  either  to  hand  mine  over  some  day  to 
another,  or  wait  till  such  time  as  I  may  be  in  a  position  to 
do  justice  to  the  quality  that,  to  my  mind,  was  the  noblest 
in  the  mind  of  Shirley  Brooks. 

His  hooks  are  the  most  notable  events,  or  should  be,  in 
the  life  of  an  author.  When  we  have  said  that  Shirley 
Brooks  was  the  son  of  an  architect,  that  he  was  born  in 
1816,  in  Doughty  Street,  where  Dickens  lived  for  years; 
that  he  came  of  a  gentle  stock ;  that  early  in  life  he  was 
articled  to  his  uncle,  Mr.  Sabine,  a  well-known  gentleman 
of  Oswestry;  that  after  having  pursued  his  legal  studies 
in  London  to  some  purpose  he  forsook  the  law  for  letters ; 
and  that  thenceforth  he  steadily  rose  to  the  plame  of  honor 
in  which  death' found  him  in  the  midst  of  his  books  and 
papers,  working  cheerily  among  those  whom  he  loved  — 
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his  life  is  told.  He  travelled  less  than  any  man  of  his 
mind  and  means  I  can  remember.  He  went  to  Southern 
Russia,  to  inquire  into  the  corn  trade  there  for  the  M»^nmg 
Chronicle,  and  his  pleasant  letters  home  were  afterwards 
published  in  the  Home  and  Colonial  Library,  under  the 
title  of  “  The  Russians  of  the  South.”  We  passed  a  few 
weeks  together  at  Boulogne  during  the  two  or  three  sum¬ 
mers  when  my  father,  Dickens,  Gilbert  h  Beckett,  and 
others  —  all  gone  now  !  —  took  their  summer  rest  there ; 
and  he  made  a  few  holiday  trips  to  Paris.  I  remember  a 
chatty  evening,  full  of  his  bookish  sparkle,  over  a  dinner 
at  Philippe’s,  which  he  thoroughly  enjoyed.  But  Shirley 
Brooks  was  as  essentially  a  London  man  as  Dr.  Johnson. 
He  was  driven  once  or  twice  to  the  waters  of  Harrogate, 
and  he  bad  a  liking  for  a  Scotch  trip ;  but  no  liking  for 
any  place  was  half  so  strong  in  him  as  that  which  he  Per¬ 
ished  for  Fleet  Street  and  Covent  Garden.  He  would  go 
into  the  country  for  a  few  days  under  great  persuasion ; 
and  when  he  got  there  he  chafed  till  he  returned  to  his 
morning  papers,  his  voluminous  correspondence,  his  own 
arm-chair,  and  his  familiar  books  —  all  set  in  his  own 
methodical  way,  and  not  to  be  touched  by  strange  hands 
on  any  account.  But  he  was  at  home,  he  was  at  his  ease 
only  in  the  thick  of  London.  When  his  family  and  all 
his  friends  were  far  away,  fishing,  shooting,  yachting,  he 
would  remain  contentedly  in  town ;  and  after  his  long 
day’s  work  was  done,  he  would  issue  from  his  pretty  home 
in  the  Regent’s  Park,  and  walk  happily  through  the  quiet 
streets  to  the  Garrick  for  a  gossip,  or  to  his  favorite  hotel 
under  the  Piazzas,  where  he  and  Mark  Lemon  would  laugh 
like  boys,  over  a  plain  dinner  and  a  glass  of  punch. 

Lemon  bad  the  higher  animal  spirits,  but  Brooks  had  the 
keener  tongue,  the  more  cultured  mind,  the  finer  grace. 
Lemon’s  fun  bubbled  from  his  loving  heart.  His  eye  com¬ 
pelled  your  laughter  as  much  as  his  lip.  You  were  aglow 
in  his  presence.  Brooks  was  the  well-bred  gentleman, 
methodically  genial  —  a  sayer  of  good  things  you  thought 
over.  He  was,  as  I  have  said,  immersed  in  literature 
always,  and  could  never  be  rid  of  his  reading  in  his  con¬ 
versation;  whereas  Lemon  was  rather  a  man  of  the  world, 
part  of  whose  business  lay  in  the  pleasant  ways  of  letters. 
Both  were  men  of  the  old-fashioned,  courteous  address. 
In  their  denials  they  appeared  to  be  conferring  a  favor. 
To  the  humble  they  were  gentle ;  and  they  had  their  re¬ 
ward  in  the  zeal  with  which  all  people  in  a  printing-house, 
an  hotel,  or  their  home  pressed  to  serve  them. 

Let  me  note  an  instance  of  the  effect  which  Shirley 
Brooks  produced  on  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact, 
namely :  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held,  throughout  his 
life,  at  Oswestry,  where  he  passed  a  few  years  of  his  youth, 
as  his  uncle’s  articled  pupil.  When  it  became  known  that 
I  should  endeavor  to  present  to  the  readers  of  the  Gentle¬ 
man's  Magazine  a  faithful  sketch  of  my  old  friend  (I  met 
him  for  the  first  time  in  1846)  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Askew  Roberts,  editor,  I  believe,  of  Bye-gones  —  the  Notes 
and  Queries  of  the  Cambrian  border,  in  which  he  testified 
to  the  deep  impression  Shirley  Brooks’s  death  had  made  in 
Oswestry.  “  As  a  boy,”  he  says,  “  I  remember  the  keen 
delight  we  always  felt  when  Mr.  Brooks  came  amongst  us 
and  took  an  interest  in  our  sports.  We  all  loved  him,  and 
I  felt  it  indeed  an  honor  for  so  mahy  years  to  be  favored 
with  communications  from  him.  Although  we  Oswestrians 
have  only  had  hasty  glimpses  of  Mr.  Brooks  of  late  years, 
his  death  —  to  all  who  remember  his  residence  here  —  has 
been  like  that  of  a  friend.”  Shirley  Brooks  had  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  holding  people  close  to  him.  He  had  a  princely 
memory.  He  never  forgot  a  face  he  bad  seen,  nor  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  had  seen  it.  The  tenacity 
of  his  memory  was  indeed  extraordinary.  In  March,  1873, 
he  wrote  to  Mr.  Roberts :  — 

I  want  to  ask  you,^  who  know  all  about  Welsh  affairs,  a  do¬ 
mestic  question.  It  is  partly  sugc'csted  by  what  his  sceptical 
Grace  of  Somerset  said  about  Welsh  coal.  All  the  coals  we 
get,  no  matter  what  one  pays  (they  are  cheap  now,  28s.)  are 
more  or  less  bad.  But  it  has  been  borne  in  upon  my  mind,  as 
the  Quakers  say,  that  there  is  corn  in  Egypt,  that  is  to  say,  coal 
in  Wales,  which  must  be  good,  and  which  may  be  supplied 
somewhere  in  London.  Do  you  happen  to  know  how  this  is  1 


.  .  .  .  I  remember  that  in  the  old  days  in  Oswestry  we  used  to 
have  coals  for  almost  nothing,  and  the  late  Minshull  “  the  poet  ” 
(but  I  fancy  this  man  had  died  before  your  time)  wrote,  — 

“  And  jaggers  may  by  way  of  toll 
Fling  now  and  then  a  lump  of  coal.” 

It  must  be  quite  forty  years  since  Minshull  wrote  the  doggerel. 

This  faculty  of  retention,  applied  industriously  to  liter¬ 
ary  pursuits  by  a  man  of  fastidious  taste,  produced  the 
thorough  man  of  letters  it  was  my  ambition  to  describe  to 
the  readers  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  Mr.  Roberts 
tells  me  he  has  often  been  absolutely  amazed  at  the  won¬ 
derful  memoi^  Shirley  Brooks  had  for  little  things.  Here 
are  two  examples :  — 

Some  one  having  given  an  epitaph  in  our  Bye-gones  column, 
Mr.  Brooks  wrote  to  say  he  could  find  a  more  dismal  one  in 
Oswestry  Church-yard,  and  indicated  the  spot  —  giving,  almost 
complete  in  his  letter,  the  whole  eight  lines  that  composed  it  I 
And  a  few  months  earlier,  noticing  a  discussion  in  the  Advertiser 
about  a  brooch,  bearing  the  date  at  which  the  “  twelve  Apostles  ” 
became  a  political  byword  in  Shropshire,  he  wrote  and  said, 
“  I  was  in  Oswestry  at  the  Cotes  and  Gore  contest,  which  was 
three  years  before  1 83.5,  the  date  of  the  brooch,  and  then  I  heard 
the  term,  ‘Lord  Clive’s  Twelve  Apostles,’  applied  to  the  mem-‘ 
bers  as  they  had  been  in  olden  times  (for  later,  and  before  the 
Reform  Bill  there  were  two  or  three  Liberals) :  I  remember  being 
remonstrated  with  for  repeating  the  phrase,  as  profane  !  ” 

Traces  of  his  sojourn  in  Oswestry  are  to  be  found  in  the 
“  Gordian  Knot  ”  and  the  “  Silver  Cord.”  St.  Oscar’s,  in 
the  former  work,  is  a  vivid  description  of  Oswestry  ;  and 
Mr.  Henry  Cheriton  is  a  faithful  portrait  of  Mr.  Sabine, 
the  author’s  uncle,  with  whom  he  lived,  and  whom  he  as¬ 
sisted  in  his  charitable  work  in  the  local  Sunday-schools. 

In  his  early  time  —  sayfabout  1842-45 —  Shirley  Brooks 
signed  his  articles,  which  were  appearing  in  Ainsworth's 
Magazine,  Charles  W.  Brooks :  his  second  literary  signa¬ 
ture  was  C.  Shirley  Brooks  :  and  finally  he  became  Shirley 
Brooks.  His  full  name  was  Charles  William  Shirley  — 
the  latter  being  an  old  name  in  bis  family.  His  early 
magazine  papers,  which  brought  him  into  communication 
with  Harrison  Ainsworth,  Laman  Blanchard,  and  other 
known  men  of  the  time,  were  of  various  kinds.  One  — 
“  A  Lounge  in  the  CEil  de  Boeuf,”  was  a  brilliant  dialogue 
among  the  courtiers  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  A  second 
was  an  account  of  an  excursion  of  some  English  actors  to 
China,  brimming  over  with  humor.  Then  there  were 
dramatic  papers  —  some  of  remarkable  power  —  as  “  Cousin 
Emily  ”  and  the  ‘‘  Shrift  on  the  Raft.”  These  drew 
marked  attention  upon  the  young  writer ;  and  soon  he  was 
the  centre  of  a  strong  muster  of  literary  friends,  who  wel¬ 
comed  his  beaming  and  handsome  English  face,  and  found 
pleasure  in  the  wit  and  grace  of  his  society. 

His  house  became  the  resort  of  many  men  who  were  then 
rising,  and  have  since  risen,  in  the  realms  of  literature  and 
art.  Angus  Reach  was  his  intimate  friend;  and  they 
worked  together  for  years  on  the  Morning  Chronicle  —  to 
which  paper  Brooks  contributed  the  summary  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  during  five  sessions  —  an  experience  that  stood  him 
in  good  stead  afterwards  in  Punch.  Albert  Smith  took 
many  a  hint  and  wise  bit  of  advice  from  his  friend  Shirley 
Brooks.  And  then  his  life  took  a  dramatic  twist.  It  was 
probably  his  friendship  with  Charles  Kean  and  Keeley 
that  led  him  to  the  stage,  and  to  the  production  of  the  de¬ 
lightful  comediettas  which  brightened  the  reign  of  the 
Keeley  s  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre.  “  Our  New  Groverness,” 
“  The  Creole,”  “  The  Daughter  of  the  Stars,”  and  “  Any¬ 
thing  for  a  Change  ”  are  light  and  bright  pieces  that  de¬ 
serve  a  more  grateful  public  than  they  have  obtained. 
Some  day  a  manager  will  open  the  acting  edition  of  them, 
and  find  that  there  is  very  seldom  any  dramatic  writing 
produced  nowadays  equal  to  that  to  be  found  in  “  Our 
New  Governess.” 

But  I  have  only  touched  on  the  literary  activities  of 
Shirley  Brooks.  His  graceful  pen  — grace  was  his  special 
quality  —  was  a  nimble  one.  Contributions  to  provincial 
papers,  leaders  for  the  Illustrated  News,  for  the  Era,  for 
the  Home  News,  travelled  in  copious  streams.  And  here 
let  me  note  how  kind  that  brave  and  busy  hand  was :  how 
tenderly  it  fell  on  a  child’s  head,  how  it  drew  animals  to 
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its  caress,  how  warmly  it  pressed  a  parting  friend.  For  j 
years  that  hand  toiled  every  week  in  a  certain  paper  — 

!'iving  the  entire  pecuniary  result  to  the  widow  of  a  dear 
riend.  First,  the  friend  fell  ill,  and  remained  for  many, 
many  months  unable  to  work.  The  brain  had  lost  its  bal¬ 
ance.  It  was  a  mercy  when  the  spent  writer  died.  All 
this  time  Shirley  Brooks  quietly  stood  by;  did  the  sick 
man’s  work  for  him,  and,  the  sick  man  dead,  continued  the 
weekly  task  as  his  offering  to  his  friend’s  widow.  There 
was  real  heroism  in  this  sustained  toil,  given  regularly 
away  until  it  was  wanted  no  longer,  that  I  never  permitted 
myself  to  forget  whenever  I  heard  men  forming  an  estimate 
of  Shirley  Brooks. 

Not  a  demonstrative,  nor  in  any  way  a  gushing  or  senti¬ 
mental  man.  Brooks  was  hearty.  But  his  heartiness  had 
been  polished ;  and  he  was  to  the  unceremonious,  bluff, 
and  fast  folk  of  the  present  day,  somewhat  ceremonious 
and  modish.  His  manner  always  reminded  me  of  that  of 
a  fashionable  physician ;  and,  by  the  way,  he  affected 
doctors  —  and  they  affected  him.  1  think  it  is  Mr.  “  Orig¬ 
inal  ”  Walker  who  has  observed  that  a  gentleman  is  a  man 
of  education  who  will  take  a  polish.  My  dear  friend 
Shirlev  had  taken  that  polish. 

In  the  society  of  ladies,  I  have  been  always  told,  he  was 
deliahtful.  His  fine  presence  and  gallant  bearing,  bis 
lively  talk  that  assumed  considerable  knowledge  in  his 
listeners,  and  in  this  sometimes  flattered  them  vastly ;  and 
above  all,  his  gracious  and  sympathetic  method  of  ap¬ 
proach,  bespoke  the  man  who  had  enjoyed  the  advantages 
which  the  constant  companionship  of  cultivated  gentle¬ 
women  gives  to  a  man.  It  is  the  bloom  upon  the  polish. 
Shirley  Brooks  could  pay  a  compliment  in  the  old,  respect¬ 
ful  style,  and  turn  the  corner  of  a  mistake  or  an  awkward 
incident  with  a  special  grace  that  was  all  his  own.  Be  it 
observed  that  there  are  hundreds  of  illustrations  afloat  of 
the  points  of  character  I  am  endeavoring  to  submit  to  the 
reader  ;  but  I  have  them  not  at  hand,  and  I  am  writing 
far  away  from  the  friends  who  could  pour  them  into  my 
basket.  So  that  my  estimate  must  be  taken  on  my  own 
good  faith,  and  my  faculty  of  observation  that  ranged  over 
twenty-eight  years.  Some  twenty  of  these  years  ago 
Shirley  Brooks  had  invited  a  certain  gentleman  and  his 
daughter  to  one  of  those  joyous  parties  of  bis  which,  alas  1 
there  are  few  alive  to  remember  to-day.  In  his  letter  he 
had  omitted  to  give  the  number  of  his  bouse.  This  being 
requested,  he  made  an  elaborate  drawing  of  his  street  door 
—  writing,  “  This  is  that  side  of  my  door  on  which  I  am 
least  anxious  to  see  you.” 

But  it  is  impossible  to  convey  a  complete  idea  of  the 
admirable  writer  about  whom  I  am  merely  making  a  few 
notes,  without  his  letters.  For  he  was  a  great  and  careful 
letter-writer.  How  he  found  time  to  carry  on  the  corre- 
S|mndence  in  which  he  indulged  was  a  mystery  to  the 
friends  who  knew  the  amount  of  “  copy  ”  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  throwing  off  every  week.  He  read  everything  of 
mark  that  appeared ;  he  kept  a  thoroughly  literary  diary, 
which,  I  believe,  will  presently  see  the  light  of  print.  He 
was  fond  of  society,  and  a  diner-out  of  the  old  school ;  he 
had  always  time  fora  gossip;  he  was  well  posted  up  in 
every  event  of  the  day ;  and  yet  he  found  time  to  write 
sparkling,  witty,  and  kindly  letters  about  nothing  and 
everything,  bpr  the  hundred.  In  some  he  frolicked  like  a 
school-boy;  in  others  he  would  set  seriously  to  work  to 
solve  or  illustrate  some  literary  subject  that  had  acciden¬ 
tally  turned  up.  He  would  enter  upon  a  long  correspond¬ 
ence  to  serve  a  friend.  You  never  found  him  exhausted ; 
seldom  tired.  If  you  caught  him  lounging  by  the  dainty 
conservatory  he  had  in  his  house,  after  a  long  Bay  up-stairs 
in  his  study,  he  would  bo  reading  the  last  Quarterly,  or 
dallying  with  a  novel  by  one  of  his  friends  —  but  he  would 
brighten  for  a  talk,  and  be  sure  to  shine  in  it  When  he 
Tiad  finished  his  correspondence  for  the  day,  after  bis  work, 
he  would  take  his  letters  to  the  post  himself.  It  was  his 
orderly  way.  You  could  see  his  methodical  mind  in  the 
precise  ifi-iting,  the  unbroken  lines,  the  absence  of  any 
sign  of  haste  from  his  shortest  notes.  His  books  and  pict¬ 
ures  were  arranged  with  extraordinary  neatness.  He  had 


photograph  albums  of  friends,  with  their  autographs  and 
characteristic  bits  from  their  letters  contrived  with  ex¬ 
quisite  care  under  each.  One  letter  of  his,  which  I  happen 
to  have  under  my  band,  is  a  good  example  of  his  unsleep¬ 
ing  watchfulness  over  all  about  him,  over  the  welfare  of  a 
friend,  over  the  success  of  any  undertaking  in  which  he 
was  concerned.  The  opening  paragraph  refers  to  some 
domestic  joke  we  had  in  common :  — 

4th  Monday  in  Lent  (March  24),  1873. 

Mt  dear  William, —  lean  write  to  you.  The  consciousness 
of  innocence  sits  upon  my  brow,  and  also  flutters  over  my  ink- 
stand  ;  which  I  consider  a  rather  fine  image. 

The  C.  K.*  memorial  will,  I  hope,  be  a  success.  Routled^ 
began  it,  and  is  very  energetic.  It  ought  to  be  something  artis¬ 
tic,  at  Windsor.  Some  folks  are  pushing  about  an  "  educational 
tribute,”  etc.,  but  I  think  we  need  not  Aavor  everything  with  the 
smell  of  corduroy.  ’Tie  quite  dominant  enough  already.  You 
ought  to  be  on  the  committee. 

I  was  going  to  write  to  L.  by  order  of  E.,  to  say  that  the  lat¬ 
ter,  who,  with  Reginald,  has  been  almut  Italy,  and  has  seen  all 
the  sights,  is  making  her  way  to  Paris,  and  greatly  hoped  to  find 
ou  there.  I  fear  this  hope  will  be  blighted.  I  can’t  send  you 
er  address,  though  I  write  to  day  to  Naples,  as  she  will  have  left 
that  before  L.  could  write,  but  if  1  get  a  Marseilles  address,  I 
will  send  it. 

Do  you  know  Mrs.  L.  R.  I  She  is  a  young  artist  of  great 
merit.  Frith  and  Tom  Taylor  prophesy  a  great  career  for  her, 
and  she  is  studying  in  Paris  —  having  exhibited  many  pictures 
here,  at  the  Academy,  etc.  It  would  m  very  kind  if  _L.  or  you, 
or  both,  would  give  her  a  call,  if  you  can.  I  subjoin  the  ad¬ 
dress.  I  know  not  what  part  of  Paris  it  is  in — you  will.  If 
you  go,  say  that  you  are  friends  of  mine,  and  that  Mrs.  Brooks 
will  call  on  her  when  she  comes.  You  will  like  her  —  she  is 
verv  bright. 

No  news  but  those  you  read  in  the  papers.  They  say  to-day 
that  Jessel  is  to  be  Master  of  the  Rolls  at  once. 

If  M.  Dore  is  in  Paris,  I  beg  my  best  compliments  to_  him. 
Do  you  see  Plirasoll  wanted,  or  wants,  him  to  paint  a  picture 
on  the  coffin-ships  1  And  wouldn’t  he  do  it  grandly !  —  Kind¬ 
est  regards. —  Ever  yours,  Shirley  Brooks. 

I  may  note  that  M.  Dor4  declined  the  subject  —  deem¬ 
ing  it  a  political  one,  on  the  merits  of  which  he  was  not 
competent  to  pronounce  judgment  with  bis  brush. 

Some  —  I  trust  many  —  under  whose  eyes  these  lines 
will  fall  will  remember  Shirley  Brooks  in  nis  latter  days, 
when  the  hard-fought  fight  had  been  won,  and  he  had  come 
out  of  it,  his  whitening  hair  being  the  only  scars  of  the 
struggle.  He  never  looked  braver,  handsomer,  or  happier. 
He  was  as  deep  in  his  books,  as  familiar  with  his  ink,  as 
ever;  but  now  he  had  his  acknowledged  place  in  the  liter¬ 
ature  which  he  loved.  The  steel  at  Napoleon’s  side  was 
the  same  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  as  on  the  morrow  of  vic¬ 
tory;  but  on  the  morrow  it  was  the  sword  of  Austerlitz. 
How  cheerily  and  kindly,  in  the  heyday  of  his  complete 
success,  Shirley  Brooks  gathered  his  circle  of  friends  about 
him,  none  who  ever  slo^  under  his  roof-tree  will  forget. 
That  was  a  pleasant  house  in  Kent  Terrace,  by  the  Ke- 
ent’s  Park,  where  so  many  men  whose  names  are  house- 
old  words  were  wont  to  gather  and  be  wisely  merry. 
How  many  years  have  I  seen  out  and  in,  sitting  with  hosts 
of  friends  round  the  mahogany  tree  of  our  dear  friend  I 
How  many  times  has  his  manly  and  kindly  voice  said  “  God 
bless  you  all  ”  to  us,  as  the  bells  of  the  New  Year  broke 
through  the  stillness  of  midnight  I  He  stood  at  the  head 
of  his  table  last  New  Year’s  Eve,  his  friends  crowded  about 
him  —  the  background  his  books  and  pictures ;  watch  in 
hand.  His  happy  English  face,  ennobled  with  silver  hair, 
never  looked  mller  of  the  intellectual  light  that  he  had 
trimmed  and  burned  —  a  student  always  —  for  nearly  forty 
years.  I  remember  that  a  sad  feeling  came  upon  me  as  I 
gazed  at  him,  with  his  watch  in  his  hand  counting  the  dy¬ 
ing  seconds  of  the  last  New  Year’s  Eve  he  was  destined  to 
see.  For  he  reminded  me  of  my  father  in  his  study  at 
Kilburn  Priory,  on  his  last  New  Year’s  Eve,  when  he  spoke 
so  solemnly  and  slowly,  as  though  in  the  midst  of  our 
revel,  Deatn  had  whispered  to  him.  The  scattered  flakes 

I  The  memorial  to  Charles  Koifht,  of  which  Shirla;  Brooks  was  hooorarx 
seoretarr. 
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of  white  hair  were  the  chief  resemblance  between  the  two ; 
and  it  was  these  that  revived  the  old  scene  in  my  mind  — 
for  I  was  struck  with  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  almost 
sudden  whiteness  of  my  friend. 

But  no  sad  memory,  no  melancholy  foreboding,  was  ap¬ 
parent  on  the  night  when,  for  the  last  time,  Shirley  Brooks 
blessed  his  guests,  and  wished  them  a  happy  New  Year. 
All  the  old  friends  were  there.  Frith,  Tenniel,  Edmund 
Yates,  Du  Maurier,  Burnand,  Mrs.  Keeley,  Crowdy,  J.  C. 
Parkinson,  Sambourne,  and  mai^  others ;  and  among  the 
welcome  strangers  was  Mark  Twain,  who  proposed  the 
health  of  the  host  in  a  speech  brimming  with  his  peculiar 
humor.  Shirley  Brooks  replied  quietly,  and  with  a  little 
fatigue  in  bis  manner.  It  was  late,  and  he  abhorred  late 
hours.  He  had  been  an  early  man  all  bis  life  ;  and  to  this 
good  habit  he  owed  that  prodigious  power  of  work  which 
astonished  his  friends,  who  knew  that  he  had  never  been  a 
robust  man. 

Less  than  two  months  afterwards  he  was  upon  his  death¬ 
bed.  He  was  busy  with  his  duties  to  the  last  hour  of  his 
life.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  his  eyes  were 
closed  forever  he  looked  over  the  forthcoming  number  of 
Punch  and  made  some  suggestions.  He  was  at  peace  with 
all  the  world.  He  had  blessed  his  wife  for  the  loving  care 
with  which  she  had  watched  over  him.  His  boys  were  at 
home  with  him.  And  he  turned  gently  on  his  side,  and 
fell  into  his  long  sleep,  leaving  hosts  of  friends  to  mourn 
him,  and  not  an  enemy  that  I  ever  heard  of,  to  assail  bis 
memory. 
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“What  a  strange  people  am  I  got  amongst!  ”  exclaims 
the  philosophic  Lien  Chi  A1  Tangi,  in  the  very  first  of  those 
charming  letters  which  •  dear  Oliver  Goldsmith  gave  us  un¬ 
der  the  title' of  “The  Citizen  of  the  World.”  Should  we 
“  barbarians  ”  ever  be  favored  with  the  bona-fide  impressions 
of  some  intelligent  traveller  from  the  Flowery  Land,  his 
book  would  witnout  a  doubt  be  wonderfully  interesting  ; 
but  whether  it  would  give  us  views  of  ourselves  and  our 
ways  so  amusingly  ludicrous  as  those  which  European  trav¬ 
ellers  have  been  in  the  habil  of  reporting  as  to  the  ways 
and  manners  of  the  Celestials,  is  necessarily,  in  the  absence 
of  any  such  authentic  specimen  of  Chinese  criticism,  a  purely 
speculative  question.  As  a  mere  matter  of  supposition,  it 
might  be  expected  that  the  difierence  between  the  habits  and 
customs  and  wavs  of  thought  of  the  respective  nationalities 
would  present  the  same  outri  appearance  to  the  Celestial  as 
they  have  done  to  the  Barbarian  critic.  At  any  rate,  a  recent 
English  writer  gives  us  a  graphic  picture  of  the  fun  afforded 
to  the  provincial  Chinese,  on  their  first  visit  to  places  where 
the  English  and  Americans  “  most  do  congregate  ”  at  their 
rivileged  ports.  “  They  go  the  first  thing,”  he  says,  —  I 
ave  mislaid  bis  actual  woids,  —  “to  see  the  Europeans  on 
their  daily  and  inevitable  promenade ;  it  is  a  most  amusing 
light,  to  them.  Smoking  their  pipes  and  plying  their  fans, 
they  squat  in  a  line  by  the  wayside,  regarding  with  amused 
contempt  the  ‘  devils  of  the  west;’  who  wear  mutton-chop 
whiskers,  black-cloth  clothes,  and  tall  chimney-pot  hats,  in 
a  climate  where  they  ought  to  try  and  keep  themselves  cool ; 
and  they  laugh  at  their  swallow  tail  coats,  with  nothing  in 
front  corresponding  to  the  dorsal  appendage  behind ;  and 
buttons  on  the  back,  where  they  have  nothing  to  button.” 

If  the  natives  do  so  regard  us,  one  can  hardly  say  that 
it  is  at  all  an  unfair  tu-quoque,  when  we  remember  that  we 
have  always  regarded  “  these  same  learned  Thebans  ”  — 
these  facetious  and  perhaps,  in  many  points,  very  sensible 
critics  —  as  the  most  fantimtic  and  grotesque  of  all  peoples ; 
the  “  drolls  ”  of  the  human  race,  the  antitheses  of  whatever 
we  Europeans  are  in.  the  habit  of  considering  normal  and 
eomme  il  faut.  But  just  so,  as  I  have  said,  mi^t  an  intelli¬ 
gent  Chinaman  (and  with  perhaps  equal,  if  not  greater, 
reason)  regard  ourselves.  Perhaps  we  forget  —  as  we  Eng¬ 
lish,  with  our  overweening  conceit  of  Western  civilization 
and  progress,  are  so  apt  to  do  —  that,  with  all  their  appar¬ 


ent  gaucherie  and  topsy-turviness,  this  interesting  people 
have  anticipated  us  in  many  of  the  discoveries  of  European 
science.  And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  seems  impossible  to 
deny  that,  with  all  their  acuteness  and  industry,  they  have 
failed  to  improve  upon  the  acquisitions  of  their  ancestors  to 
the  same  extent  that  we  Westerns  have  done.  The  fact, 
indeed,  appears  to  be,  that  —  even  taking  off  a  considerable 
discount  from  their  assumed  chronology  —  the  Chinese 
would  seem  to  have  carried  their  civilization  to  a  high  pitch 
at  a  very  early  date,  and  to  have  been  arrested,  at  a  com¬ 
paratively  remote  period,  in  its  further  development ;  their 
discoveries,  thenceforth,  remaining  stationary,  and,  as  it 
were,  stereotyped  and  resultless.  A  circumstance  which 
necessarily  appears  the  more  remarkable  to  us,  from  the 
fact  that  while  the  advance  of  science  in  Europe  has  always 
been  more  or  less  steadily  progressing,  it  is  our  own  age  and 
generation  that  has  witnessed  its  most  rapid  (and  most  con¬ 
stantly  increasingly  rapid)  manifestations. 

As  instances  of  this  early  advancement  and  then  appar¬ 
ently  sudden  arrest  of  Chinese  science,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  remember,  that  they  discovered  gunpowder  long  before 
it  was  thought  of  in  Europe,  though  to  this  day  they  are  far 
behind  the  rest  of  the  world  in  their  methods  of  using  it ; 
that  the  use  of  movable  blocks  in  printing  was  known  to 
them  centuries  before  the  employment  of  any  kind  of  type 
had  occurred  either  to  Gutenberg  in  Germany  or  Caxton  in 
England  ;  and  yet  their  caligraphy  is  little  better  than  a 
hieroglyphic  elaboration,  pierfectly  marvellous  when  con¬ 
trasted  with  any  known  system  of  short-hand  used  in  these 
Western  parts ;  that  they  have  long  had  the  most  compli¬ 
cated  (and  therefore  one  would  naturally  suppose  the  most 
perfect)  system  of  public  organization,  and  personal  and 
municipal  government ;  but  even  now  they  are  glad  (or 
were  very  recently)  to  enlist  the  help  of  the  “  barbarians  ” 
in  working  their  Customs,  marshalling  their  fleets  and 
armies,  and  even  representing  them  at  foreign  Courts. 

I  am  well  aware  that,  even  already,  so  great  are  the  ad¬ 
vances  of  Western  thought  on  the  minds  of  the  more  cult¬ 
ured  of  the  Eastern  peoples,  that  the  number  of  Indians 
sent  to  Europe  for  their  education  has  quite  recently  caused 
“  the  head  and  front  ”  of  the  English  Church  to  express  a 
fear  whether  the  “heathens”  may  not  convert  us  sooner 
than  we  convert  them.  And  even  the  (hitherto)  most  ex¬ 
clusive  of  all  countries,  Japan,  is  not  only  opening  itself  to 
the  reception  of  European  ideas,  but  has  actually  sent  us 
an  embassy ;  and  it  has  even  been  rumored  that  the  Em- 

ress  Dowager  of  China,  in  addition  to  her  other  efforts  to 

eep  the  young  emperor  in  tutelage,  is  meditating  for  him 
a  tour  in  Europe.  But  taking  all  uese  things  into  account, 
it  would  really  seem  that,  reversing  the  old  proverb  about 
the  march  of  civilization  being  from  east  to  west,  the  cur¬ 
rent  were  tending  all  the  other  way  (perhaps  from  the  sim¬ 
ple  fact  that  the  world  is  round — but  that  won’t  altogether 
account  for  it),  and  that  as  English  modes  of  thought  and 
energy  have,  by  their  irresistible  vitality  and  impulse,  al¬ 
ready  pervaded  the  vast  plains  of  India,  so  must  the  pro¬ 
gressive  principles  of  the  Western  nations  gradually  spread 
over  the  teeming  myriads  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  It  is 
difficult  to  doubt  that,  whether  by  the  peaceful  influence  of 
European  commerce  and  Christian  teaching  (aided  some¬ 
what,  perhaps,  by  the  spasmodic  advances  of  the  Tae-ping 
rebels,  who —  though  it  may  be  in  a  very  distorted  fashion 
—  seem  certainly  to  be  imbued  with  Christian  and  Euro¬ 
pean  ideas),  or  whether  by  enforced  military  intervention 
arising  out  of  the  unavoidable  antagonism  of  opposite  modes 
of  thought  and  action,  contact  with  the  outside  (barbarian) 
world  must  inevitably  have  an  influence  which  will  even 
tually  modify  many  of  the  mundane  notions,  customs,  and 
habits  of  the  Celestials,  and  at  the  same  time  develop  and 
intensify  to  a  still  higher  degree  those  qualities  of  ingenuity 
and  persevering  industry  which  they  are  on  all  hands  ad¬ 
mitted  to  possess. 

But  I  fear  I  am  making  my  porch  too  large  for  my  pa¬ 
goda.  It  was  not  my  intention  to  enlarge  on  the  curious 
contrasts  which  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  Willow-pat¬ 
tern  people  present  to  our  own  habits  and  customs  ;  but  as 
I  have  gone  so  far,  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  go  a  lit- 
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tie  further,  and  record  —  for  they  are  well  worth  recording 
—  a  few  more  of  these  singular  contrasts ;  such  as  their 
habit  of  making  provision,  either  by  purchase  or  by  mar* 
riage  gilt,  for  that  which  we  usually  regard  as  the  very  last 
object  of  thought  —  nay,  no  object  of  thought  at  all  — 
namely,  a  coffin  ;  their  wearing  white  instead  of  black  when 
mourning  over  their  dead ;  their  providing  a  dinner  for  the 
defunct,  whereas  our  culinary  attentions  are  devoted  to  the 
survivors.  And  if  1  may  be  allowed  to  enrich  my  illustra¬ 
tion  by  a  quotation,  I  would  cite  Mr.  Wingrave  Cooke’s  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Flowery  Land,  as  a  country  “  where  the 
roses  Lave  no  fragrance  and  the  women  no  petticoats,  the 
laborer  no  Sabbath  and  the  magistrate  no  sense  of  honor, 
the  roads  no  vehicles  and  the  ships  no  keels,  where  old 
men  fly  kites,  where  the  needle  points  to  the  south,  where 
the  place  of  honor  is  on  the  left  band  and  the  seat  of  intel¬ 
lect  is  in  the  stomach,  where  to  take  off  your  hat  is  an  in¬ 
solent  gesture,  where  we  find  a  literature  without  an  alpha¬ 
bet  and  a  language  without  a  grammar;”  and  where  (to 
give  a  finishing  touch  from  no  less  a  pen  than  that  of 
Charles  Dickens^  a  ship’s  crew  appear  in  “  gauze  pinafores 
and  plaited  hair,  wearing  stiff  clogs  a  quarter  of  a  foot 
thick  in  the  soles,  and  lie  at  night  in  little  scented  boxes, 
like  backgammon  men  or  chess-pieces  or  mother-of-pearl 
counters ;  ”  and  where  (by  way  of  taking  leave  of  the  so¬ 
cial  peculiarities  of  this  eccentric,  but  by  no  means  unrea¬ 
soning  people)  a  man  shakes  hands  —  as  I  now  do  —  not 
with  his  friend,  but  with  himself. 

Coming,  however,  to  the  object  with  which  we  set  out,  1 
wish  to  put  on  record  some  genuine  specimens  of  the  style 
of  Chinese  composition,  both  of  the  official  and  of  the  fa¬ 
miliar  type. 

Whether  the  high-flown  and  hyperbolical  cast  of  phrase¬ 
ology  which  used  to  characterize  the  official  communica¬ 
tions  of  China  with  Europeans  is  at  length  giving  way  be¬ 
fore  the  more  matter-of-fact  style  of  the  prosaic  people  of 
the  W’est,  we  in  England  hardly  feel  in  a  position  to  say ; 
possibly  the  translators  of  such  documents,  having  become 
accustomed  to  the  tea-leaf  style,  have  lost  the  interest  in  it 
which  they  may  once  have  had,  and  no  longer  attempt  to 
do  more  than  give  the  bare  English  equivalent  of  their 
purport.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  official  mind  of 
China  itself  is  beginning  to  feel  that  its  position  —  between 
the  persistent  advance  of  the  “  barbarians  ”  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  unreasoning  obstinacy  and  summary  system 
of  vengeance  of  the  emperor  on  the  other  —  is  driving  all 
the  official  |M)etry  out  of  that  same  official  mind.  At  any 
rate,  in  the  English  version  of  the  diplomatic  communica¬ 
tions  of  Prince  Kung,  while  negotiating  the  last  peace  with 
Lord  Elgin,  we  find  little  of  the  old  affected,  flowery  style 
of  composition,  in  which  “  the  Sacred  Son  of  Heaven,” 
“  the  Brother  of  the  Sun  and  of  the  Moon,”  who  “  tranquil¬ 
lizes  and  governs  the  universe,”  “  one  step  of  whose  foot 
shakes  the  earth,”  is  humbly  besought  to  bestow  “  his  sa¬ 
cred  glance  ”  on  “  the  obscure  views  presented  by  his 
slave,  a  man  of  dull  and  confused  understanding  ”  (albeit 
the  third  man,  and  one  of  the  handsomest,  in  the  kingdom), 
and  to  issue  thereupon  “  the  edict  of  the  vermilion  pencil.” 
Still,  however,  traces  of  the  same  quaint  and  grandiloquent 
phraseology  may  be  found  in  the  imperial  edicts  and  in  the 
proclamations  issued  by  the  lesser  officials  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  and  government  of  the  native  Chinese.  A  few  speci¬ 
mens  of  such  documents  may  afford,  if  nothing  more,  at 
least  a  few  minutes’  amusement  to  our  readers. 

An  imperial  edict  issued  at  the  commencement  of  the 
last  war  commences  thus :  “  Whether  soothing  or  bridling 
the  inhabitants  of  the  seas  of  the  world,  we  have  regarded 
them  all  with  the  same  feeling  of  benevolence.  But  when 
the  barbarian  chief  El-Gin  came  to  Tien-tsin,  we,  appre¬ 
hensive  lest  the  spirit  of  life  should  be  poisoned  by  the 
pernicious  influence  of  war,  spent  no  long  time  in  argument 
with  them,  but  sent  our  cMef  secretary,  Kweiliang,  to  still 
this  trouble.  Nevertheless,  the  barbarian  Bruce  and  oth¬ 
ers,  ferocious  and  overbearing,  of  no  docility,  but  truculent 
and  tricky  to  the  last  degree,  again  sailed  up  with  devil 
ships,”  etc.  The  emperor  proceeds  to  offer  graduated  re¬ 
wards  for  the  heads  of  “  black  or  white  barbarians ;  ”  calls 


upon  the  enemy  to  repent,  and  upon  “  the  generals  and 
warriors,  scholars  and  people,”  to  exert  themselves  to  the 
uttermost  to  extirpate  and  exterminate  them ;  “  an  oath 
having  been  taken,”  he  says,  that  “  the  hateful  brood  shall 
be  utterly  annihilated.  Therefore,”  continues  the  Brother 
of  the  8un,  “  let  them  be  wise  in  time ;  there  will  be  no  re¬ 
gret  ”  (compassion  ?)  “  afterwards.”  When,  however,  on 
the  approach  of  the  allies  to  the  capital,  the  emperor  pro¬ 
posed  to  go  a  bunting  tour,  to  get  out  of  danger,  his  min¬ 
isters,  in  their  terror,  plucked  up  sufficient  courage  to  say, 

“  After  your  Majesty  shall  have  started,  a  succession  of  dis¬ 
orders  will  arise,  and  so  great  a  disturbance  of  the  ancestral 
and  tutelary  deities  as  must  surely  produce  bitter  but  una¬ 
vailing  regret  in  your  Majesty’s  mind  ;  ”  and  that  “  though 
called  a  hunting  tour,  it  will  bear  the  aspect  of  a  flight 
Does  our  emperor,  then  ”  (his  ministers  have  the  temerity 
to  add),  ”  think  nothing  of  his  people,  and  of  the  altars,  and 
of  the  tutelary  gods  ?  If,  giving  ear  to  loose  gossip,  and 
on  the  impulse  of  a  moment,  the  empire  of  the  world  is  to 
be  thrown  away  like  a  weed  or  an  old  shoe,  the  duty  to  the 
spirits  of  the  ancestors  will  have  been  left  undone,  and  no 
response  will  be  made  to  the  aspirations  of  the  governing 
or  the  governed  throughout  the  universe.  Let  the  emper¬ 
or’s  clear  intelligence  decide  how  he  could  bear  such  a 
thought !  A  puff  of  breath  is  now  sufficient  to  decide  the 
balance  on  which  hangs  the  loss  or  preservation  of  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  your  ancestors  and  the  repose  of  the  tutelary 
gods  ”  But  the  Brother  of  the  Sun  went  a-hunting,  not¬ 
withstanding;  his  Summer  Palace  was  sacked  by  the 
French  and  English ;  and  probably  some  of  these  out¬ 
spoken  advisers  had  reason  to  regret  both  their  loyal  re¬ 
monstrances  with  their  besotted  sovereign,  and  their  inef¬ 
fectual  efforts  to  resist  the  advances  ol  the  exasperated  bar¬ 
barians.  Upon  which  point  deponent  saith  naught  ;  for  he 
is  not  pretending  to  write  history,  but  merely  boiling  down 
a  few  leaves  from  the  Flowery  Land. 

The  following  proclamation  (to  give  another  specimen) 
was  issued  by  the  governor  of  the  Two  Kwaags,  respect¬ 
ing  the  forcible  seizure  of  Chinese  coolies  for  the  Portu¬ 
guese  settlement  at  Macao,  against  which  both  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  the  French  Governments  have  so  long  and  so 
earnestly  protested,  and  with  so  little  beneficial  resu  t.  It 
is  some  satisfaction,  however,  to  know  that  the  opprobrium 
of  such  proceedings  does  not  attach  to  our  own  emigration 
to  the  West  Indies.  The  style  of  this  document  —  and 
that  is  the  point  we  have  in  view  —  contrasts  very  strangely 
with  the  style  of  any  similar  documents  to  which  we  Eng¬ 
lishmen  are  accustomed. 

“  Whereas,  in  the  city  of  Canton,  and  the  surrounding 
country,  there  were  a  set  of  lawless  vagabonds,  who  kid¬ 
napped  and  decoyed  harmless  people,  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  them  privately  to  go  abroad,  under  the  name  of 
‘  selling  pigs,’  *  having  the  hardihood  to  violate  what  is 
right  by  their  most  detestable  acts ;  I  deputed  an  officer  to 
prosecute  a  vigilant  search,  and  he  captured  twenty-nine 
of  them  at  the  Whampoa  anchorage ;  and,  in  virtue  of 
the  imjierial  warrant,  I  decapitated,  for  an  example,  eigh¬ 
teen  of  the  criminals  whose  guilt  was  almost  heinous,  and 
punishable  by  death  according  to  law,  so  as  sufficiently  to 
quiet  men’s  minds  and  afford  a  notable  warning.  Punish¬ 
ment  following  upon  crime,  however,  not  being  in  my 
opinion  so  good  as  to  warn  men  against  its  commission,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  publish  this  far  and  near,  so  that 
hardened  criminals  may  be  filled  with  awe. 

“  Thus  those  eighteen  men  who  have  been  beheaded  im¬ 
mediately  on  their  apprehension  were  tempted  solely  by 
the  love  of  gain.  Little  did  they  know  that  Heaven  would 
not  endure  them  — :  that  it  is  difficult  to  escape  from  the 
meshes  of  the  law  —  and  that  in  the  space  of  a  moment 
their  heads  would  be  severed  from  their  bodies.  Was  not 
this  dreadful? 

“  All  you  who  are  of  this  stamp  must  wake  up  without 
delay,  and  exert  yourselves  to  change  your  former  evil 
courses.  On  no  account  tread  in  the  old  track,  to  place 
yourselves  in  jeopardy  of  the  law. 

“  Loving  the  people  as  my  children,  but  firmly  bent  upon 

I  W«  have  no  elno  to  tho  moaning  of  this  metaphoiioal  sxprossion. 
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adherence  to  the  law,  I  hope  that,  by  ceasing  to  do  evil 
and  learning  to  do  well,  you  will  protect  your  own  lives. 
And  if  any  one  dare  to  disobey,  repentance  will  be  un¬ 
availing. 

“  Let  every  one  tremblingly  observe  this  special  procla¬ 
mation.” 

There  is  less  of  the  usual  hyperbolic  style  in  the  above 
specimen,  with  perhaps  some  rather  unusual  glimmer  of 
practical  common-sense;  but  there  is  still  the  same  ten¬ 
dency  to  irresponsible  despotic  action  which  always  char¬ 
acterizes  Chinese  officialism. 

Before  leaving  this  division  of  our  subject  and  turning 
to  some  illustrations  of  a  more  popular  and  domestic  kind, 
we  will  avail  ourselves  of  a  paragraph  (quoted  by  Sir 
Rutherford  Alcock)  from  the  Shanghae  Cycle,  referring  to 
the  “  columns  of  mere  verbiage  and  stilted  phraseology,” 
and  “  the  art  of  stringing  together  sentences  void  of  sense,” 
as  exemplified  in  the  Chinese  state  papers :  “  while  ”  (con¬ 
tinues  Sir  R.  A.)  “  the  genius  of  otendacity  and  humbug 
revels  in  the  most  ingenious  circumlocutions.”  The  Cycle 
says  (somewhat  abridged),  — 

“  In  the  stilted  and  artificial  compositions  that  ordina¬ 
rily  go  to  make  up  a  ‘  gazette,’  ^  the  emperor  leads  the 
way.  We  will  not  multiply  examples  of  imperial  homage 
paid  to  the  genius  of  humbug,  but  will  take  the  first  that 
come  to  hand.  Thus  Kea  King,  in  1813,  ascribed  the  dis¬ 
turbances  in  the  capital  and  the  provinces  to  ‘  the  low 
state  of  his  virtue  and  his  accumulated  imperfections.’ 
He  described  himself  as  following  the  traces  of  his  pencil 
with  tears.  Indeed  Kea  King  seemed  rather  to  take  a 
pride  in  humbling  himself,  and  issued  several  public  con¬ 
fessions.  Tuo  Kuang,  on  the  occasion  of  a  long-continued 
drought,  published  a.  memorial  which  he  had  reverently 
presented  to  imperial  Heaven,  praying  forgiveness  for  his 
Ignorance  and  stupidity,  and  power  to  amend  in  the  future, 
‘for  myriads  of  innocent  people  are  involved  by  me,  a 
single  man  ;  my  sins  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  difficult 
to  escape  from  them.  I  am  inexpressibly  grieved  and 
alarmed.’  Following  such  illustrious  examples,  we  find 
high  officials  representing  that  age,  or  infirmity,  or  igno¬ 
rance,  prevents  them  from  fulfilling  their  duties.  A  censor 
quoted  in  the  ‘  Middle  Kingdom  ’  speaks  of  himself  as  ‘  a 
weak  old  horse,  unable  by  tl\e  exertion  of  his  whole  strength 
to  recompense  the  ten-thousandth  part  of  the  imperial 
benevolence.’  And  so  Tseng-Kuo-Fan  pictures  his  past 
career  as  that  of  ‘  a  child  tottering  along,’  and  solemnly 
enumerates  all  the  failures  in  his  administration.  It  is  im 
possible  to  believe  that  these  cunningly  composed  sentences 
are  anything  more  than  words  ;  the  ex-viceroy  of  Chikli 
know  as  well  a  sthe  Court  or  as  foreigners  that  whatever 
the  estimation  may  be  in  which  his  talents  are  held,  he 
does  possess  great  and  varied  talents.  But  the  form  has  to 
be  gone  through ;  it  is  ‘  the  honor  of  being  your  most 
obedient  humble  servant  ’  over  again  —  in  a  Chinese 
dress.” 
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their  editors  were  men  altogether  dissimilar.  Jacques 
Hubert,  born  in  1755,  was  a  miserable,  uneducated  person, 
who  had  been  check-taker  at  a  small  theatre  before  1789. 
He  was  dishonest  and  cantankerous,  but  possessed  a  sort  of 
rough-and-ready  talent,  and  made  his  way  rapidly  after  the 
Revolution,  by  bringing  out  a  paper  composed  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  lowest  classes,  and  profusely  sprinkled  with 
obscene  oaths.  The  style  of  the  Pere  Duchene  is  well 
known,  owing  to  an  individual  of  the  name  of  Yermesch 
having  published  an  exact  imitation  of  it  under  the  late 
Commune ;  but  Hebert  was  a  man  of  sterner  stuff  than  his 
foolish  imitator.  On  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic  he 
was  appointed  Deputy  to  Chaumette,  the  Procurator  Gen¬ 
eral,  but  he  continued  to  edit  his  paper  whilst  attending  to 
his  functions  as  purveyor  of  the  guillotine,  and  after  the 
death  of  Marat  took  to  publishing  daily  tabular  lists  of  per¬ 
sons  who  he  thought  should  be  put  to  death.  So  long  as 
he  confined  himself  to  private  persons  he  enjoyed  impunity, 
but  at  the  beginning  of  1794,  when  the  Terror  was  at  its 
height,  he  denounced  the  whole  Convention  as  a  body  of 
“  pusillanimous  curs,”  who  had  courage  only  to  bark,  and 
urged  the  people  to  overthrow  them,  and  transfer  all  their 
powers  to  the  Commune.  He  is  said  to  have  penned  this, 
article  when  intoxicated,  after  a  dinner  with  Chaumette 
and  Fouquier  Tinville,  and,  if  this  be  true,  his  wine  proved 
expensive,  for  it  cost  him  his  life.  Robespierre  had  him 
arrested,  and  Fouquier  Tinville,  the  Public  Prosecutor, 
with  whom  he  had  dined,  had  him  sentenced  to  death.  He 
was  executed  on  the  24th  March,  1794. 

Louis  Frdron  was  the  son  of  Elie  Frdron,  Voltaire’s  an¬ 
tagonist  during  the  Enclyclopadic  controversies,  and  it  was 
principally  because  of  the  injustice  which  his  father  had 
suffered  that  he  embraced  the  revolutionary  cause  with  so 
much  ardor.  But  Elie  Frdron  had  been  persecuted  less  by 
the  nobility  than  by  the  philosophers,  and  it  was  accord¬ 
ingly  against  savants  of  all  denominations  that  Frdron  jun¬ 
ior  mostly  levelled  his  shafts.  His  Oraleur  du  Peuple  made 
it  a  business  to  ferret  out  members  of  the  Institute  and  roy¬ 
alist  writers,  and  to  charge  them  with  having  prostituted 
literature,  science,  and  art  by  their  servilities  towards  the 
Court.  He  obtained  that  the  Institute  should  he  closed, 
and  on  being  sent  as  Commissary  to  Marseilles  and  Toulon, 
directed  all  his  zeal  to  the  persecution  of  scholars  and  pro¬ 
fessors,  whom  he  sent  to  the  scaffold  by  dozens.  Andrd 
Chenier,  the  poet,  was  one  of  his  victims,  and  indeed  it  was 
enough  to  be  a  roan  of  talent  to  incur  the  impeachment  of 
the  venomous  little  sheet  of  candle-paper,  which  was  nick¬ 
named  L'arracheur  de  cervelles.  Freron,  however,  was 
prudent,  and  he  took  such  good  care  to  offend  none  of  the 
dominant  factions  that  he  survived  both  the  Terror  and 
the  Directorate,  and  on  the  accession  of  Bonaparte  actually 
petitioned  for  a  post  under  Government.  The  First  Con¬ 
sul,  by  way  of  killing  him  politely,  sent  him  as  Sub-Prefect 
to  St.  Domingo,  where  the  climate  disposed  of  him  in  a 
couple  of  years. 

Camille  Desmoulins,  the  third  of  Marat’s  successors,  was 
born  in  1760,  and  was  a  typical  young  Frenchman  of  the 
violently  ambitious  sort.  It  was  he  who,  on  the  14th  July, 
1798,  climbed  on  a  table  in  the  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal 
and  incited  the  mob  to  go  and  attack  the  Bastille,  though 
he  did  not  join  them  in  this  gallant  exploit,  but  watched 
the  sight  from  afar.  Well  educated,  and  the  son  of  an  hon¬ 
orable  magistrate,  who  deeply  deplored  his  revolutionary 
excesses,  and  remonstrated  with  him  continually  by  letter, 
Camille  Desmoulins  wrote  like  a  gentleman,  and  affected 
the  dress  and  manners  of  a  dandy.  His  appearance  was 
always  natty.  He  sported  a  blue  coat  with  gilt  buttons, 
buckskin  breeches  and  well-varnished  boots,  a  speckless 
white  waistcoat,  white  gloves,  a  shiny  hat,  and  a  cane  with 
a  gold  knob.  The  portraits  of  him  show  a  handsome  youth 
with  large  eyes,  thin  lips,  dapper  hands,  and  a  carefully 
tressed  pig-tail;  but  singularly  enough  the  owner  of  all  this 
beauty  and  finery  got  on  capitally  with  Marat,  who  often 
pawed  his  white  waistcoat  and  said ;  “  It’s  a  light  heart 
beats  under  this  frippery,  but  it’s  a  good  one.”  At  Marat’s 
death  Camille  Desmoulins  launched  out  furiously  against 
the  captive  Queen,  whose  devoted  slave  he  would  certainly 


Marat’s  papers  inherited  the  influence  of  Mirabeau’s  ; 
their  work  was  carried  on  by  the  Phre  Duchene  of  Jacques 
Hebert,  by  the  Oraleur  du  Peuple  of  Louis  Freron,  and  by 
the  Revolutions  de  France  el  de  Brabant  of  Camille  Des¬ 
moulins.  All  three  of  these  journals  had  been  flourishing 
since  1789,  but  Marat’s  death  brought  them  to  the  front, 
the  more  so  as  they  made  it  their  united  mission  to  agitate 
for  vengeance  against  “  the  party  who  lurked  behind  Char¬ 
lotte  Corday.”  The  three  papers  were  equally  violent,  but 
there  were  differences  in  the  tones  of  their  violence,  and 
^  It  apptars  strange  enough  that  amongst  a  people  so  inquisitire  and  Ut- 
•rapy  as  the  Chinese,  the  QazetU  (with  all  its  imperfections,  even  as 

•n  official  organ)  should  be  about  the  only  natire  specimen  of  a  newspaper 
throughout  that  immense  territory. 
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have  become  had  she  invited  him  to  court  at  the  outset  of 
the  Revolution.  He  demanded  that  even  the  infant  Capet 
(Louis  XVII.)  should  be  poisoned  before  he  became  a 
aanger,  and  he  was  implacable  in  crying  for  the  execution 
of  the  Girondins.  But  subsequently  to  the  31st  October, 
1793,  when  the  Girondins,  after  five  months  spent  in  prison, 
were  at  length  led  out  to  the  scaffold,  a  sudden  revulsion 
occurred  in  Camille  Desmoulins’  views.  He  was  appointed 
to  be  Danton’s  chief  secretary  at  the  Ministry  of  Justice, 
and  found  himself  lo<lged  at  the  public  expense  in  that 
grand  residence  on  the  Place  Venddme,  “  where,”  as  he 
writes  complacently  to  his  father,  “  the  High  Chancellors 
of  France  lived  before  me.”  He  had  also  been  recently 
married  to  a  lovely  and  gentle-hearted  girl,  and  like  many 
another  man  who  has  reached  the  top  of  the  tree  he  began 
to  pine  for  domestie  peace,  and  wished  to  see  happy  faces 
around  him.  Danton,  who  had  nothing  more  to  expect 
from  violence  either,  had  got  into  the  same  sentimental  I 
mood,  and  seconded  Desmoulins  when  the  latter  brought 
out  a  new  paper,  Le  Vteux  Cordelier,  in  which  he  touch¬ 
ingly  pleaded  for  a  cessation  of  bloodshed,  and  a  “  recon- 
ciUation  of  all  parties  under  the  tree  of  lil^rty.”  Robes- 

Eierre,  however,  was  not  ^et  ready  for  rest.  So  long  as 
ianton  was  alive  Robespierre  could  not  be  absolute  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  Convention,  and  he  promptly  seized  the  occasion 
of  Le  Vieux  Cordelier’s  appearance  to  have  both  Danton 
and  Desmoulins  arrested  and  tried  for  treason.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  Le  Vietuc  Cordelier  was  levelled  against 
Robespierre,  and  that  Danton  and  Desmoulins  hoped  by  its 
means  to  incite  the  people  to  hatred  for  their  rival,  llad 
they  been  able  to  continue  the  publication  for  a  few  weeks 
longer,  or  had  th^  been  animated  by  a  spark  of  that  resolu¬ 
tion  which  fired  Tallien  three  months  later  to  beard  Robes¬ 
pierre  and  impeach  him,  they  might  have  succeeded,  for 
Paris  was  growing  as  sick  of  blood  as  they  were ;  as  it  was, 
they  let  themselves  be  seized  unresistingly,  and  were  guil¬ 
lotined  together  on  the  5th  April,  1794. 

Robespierre,  then,  reigned  alone  till  the  27th  July,  when 
a  cabal  got  up  by  the  courageous  Madame  Tallien  over¬ 
turned  him  and  put  a  nominal  end  to  the  Terror.  But 
what  was  the  condition  of  Paris  during  these  last  three 
months,  when  the  “  blood-moons  ”  were  at  their  apogee  ? 
The  louis-d’or  of  twenty  francs  was  being  quoted  at  1,800 
francs  in  assignats,  bread  was  at  eight  sous  ue  pound,  two 
thirds  of  the  shops  in  the  city  were  closed,  and  all  the  able- 
bodied  men  of  the  working-classes  who  had  not  been 
drafted  into  the  army  roamed  about  the  streets  drunk  and 
bawling,  or  broke  into  abandoned  houses  and  plundered 
them.  Every  afternoon  at  four  a  line  of  tumbrils  left  the 
Conciergerie  and  jolted  along  the  streets  to  the  Place  de 
la  Revolution  with  a  freight  of  victims  for  the  scaffold. 
Sometimes  seventy  persons  would  be  beheaded  in  an  after¬ 
noon.  The  number  was  seldom  under  twenty  ;  and  people 
were  so  sated  by  the  sight  that,  excepting  the  relat^es  of 
the  victims  and  a  few  quidnuncs  who  came  every  afternoon 
and  stood  on  the  terrace  of  the  Tuileries  Gardens,  to  bet 
on  the  time  it  would  take  Samson  to  execute  the  first  or 
second  dozen,  nobody  went  out  of  his  way  to  follow  the 
carts.  The  chase  after  nobles  and  priests  had  ceased  to 
be  very  keen,  for  proscripts  came  and  gave  themselves  up 
every  day.  They  saw  nothing  worth  living  for  now,  that, 
ruined  and  bereaved  of  their  friends,  they  beheld  the  reign 
of  blood  continue  without  prospect  of  cessation ;  and  many 
—  especially  among  the  women,  looked  upon  death  as  a 
welcome  relief. 

Meanwhile  the  Proconsuls  sent  into  the  provinces  were 
spreading  death  and  misery  about  them  as  in  Paris.  Gar¬ 
ner  at  Mantes,  Fr^ron  at  Marseilles,  Fouchep  (afterwards 
Duke  of  Otranto)  at  Bordeaux,  Collot  d’Herbois  at  Lyons, 
Schneider  at  Strasburg,  reckoned  their  victims  by  the 
thousand,  and  despatched  pompous  reports  to  the  Conven¬ 
tion  describing  how  feudal  castles  had  been  set  on  fire, 
family  plate  melted  down,  and  “  male  and  female  ci- 
devants*’  sacrificed  to  the  safely  of  the  Republic.  These 
reports  would  be  received  with  votes  of  thanxs  and  by  clap¬ 
ping  of  bands  from  fishwives  and  loose  women  seated  in 
the  public  tribunes;  after  which,  debates  in  the  bouse 
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would  proceed,  with  the  usual  windy  declamations,  buffoon 
platitudes  about  fraternity,  and  the  never-varying  motions 
to  impeach  somebody  in  the  name  of  the  Sovereign  People. 
Fifty  or  sixty  deputies  of  the  Convention,  feeling  the  knife 
suspended  over  their  heads,  lurked,  hidden,  and  slept  in 
some  new  place  every  night,  and  among  these  was  Tallien, 
whose  name  was  down  in  Robespierre’s  black  book,  and 
who  would  never  have  mustered  courage  to  rebel  against 
his  doom  had  not  his  wife  goaded  him  on.  Such  was  the 
condition  of  things  during  the  three  months  that  preceded 
Robespierre's  fall. 

V. 

Once  this  caitiff  had  been  beheaded,  the  Terror  did  not 
immediately  end,  but  it  spent  its  dying  force  on  those  who 
had  been  Robespierre’s  supporters,  and  the  press  gave  ex¬ 
pression  to  the  general  yearning  after  repoM.  According 
to  the  records  of  the  Conciergerie,  no  less  than  834  jour¬ 
nalists,  for  the  most  part  obscure,  bad  been  guillotined  in 
Paris  in  1793  and  1794;  and  some  thousand  newspapers 
had  collapsed  in  consequence.  But  there  were  plenty  of 
journalists  left,  and  with  the  Directorate  there  started  up 
a  crowd  of  light,  amusing  ^pers,  intended  to  revive  the  na¬ 
tional  spirit  of  gayety.  The  best  of  these  were  Le  The, 
Le  Menleur,  and  Le  Journal  des  Kieurs ;  and  for  some  time 
they  altogether  superseded  the  prints  which  continued  to 
treat  of  politics.'  People  were  surfeited  with  politics,  they 
were  athirst  for  enjoyment;  and  never  perhaps  did  ex¬ 
travagance  in  eating,  drinking,  dressing  and  play-going 
run  riot  to  such  an  extent  as  ftom  1795  to  1799.  Listen 
to  this  cry  of  the  Journal  des  Rieurs  (1st  January, 
1795):  — 

Brooms  and  water  I  Brooms  and  water  !  to  sweep  and  wash 
away  every  trace  of  the  blood  shed  among  us  during  the  past 
two  years  t  Brooms  to  sweep  into  limbo  every  shred  of  the 
journals,  gazettes,  pamphlets,  laws,  documents,  proclamations, 
decrees,  which  have  maddened  us  and  brought  us  where  we  are ! 
Brooms  to  brush  away  all  memories  of  '93  and  ’94,  and  sticks  to 
beat  down  any  man  who  does  not  curse  those  years  with  all  his 
soul ! 

In  the  same  number  the  Journal  des  Rieurs  says :  — 

We  have  a  class  of  nouveaux  riches  among  us  :  financiers  who 
have  dethroned  the  nobility ;  contractors  who  have  heaped  up 
millions  by  purveying  our  armies  with  cardboard  shoes  and  tin- 
barrelled  guns.  We  don't  care  how  they  made  their  money,  let 
them  only  spend  it  well  and  bring  jollity  back  to  Paris.  L«t  us 
hear  once  more  the  popping  of  champagne-corks,  let  our  eyes  be 
gladdened  by  the  glow  of  kitchen  fires :  let  women  be  wor¬ 
shipped  again  and  not  hailed  as  “  citizens :  ”  and,  above  all, 
let  it  become  usual  again  to  wash  one’s  hands  before  dinner. 

In  1795  a  comedy  called  “  Madame  Angot  ”  was  produced 
at  Madame  Montansier’s  theatre  (Palais  Royal),  and  had 
a  run  of  400  nights,  like  its  modern  successor,  “  La  Fille 
de  Madame  Angot.  In  it  the  follies  of  the  Terror  were 
keenly  ridiculed,  and  the  press  joyfully  hailed  this  resur¬ 
rection  of  Thalia.  Also  the  muscadins,  or  dandies  of  the 
time,  attended  the  theatre  in  crowds  and  got  up  affrays 
like  those  which  signalized  the  first  performances  of  M. 
Sardou’s  “  Rabagas,”  after  the  Commune.  At  every  dis¬ 
paraging  allusion  to  the  Republic,  some  “  friends  and 
brothers  ”  in  the  galleries  would  hiss,  and  then  the  musca- 
dins  would  treat  themselves  to  the  pleasure  of  going  up 
after  these  enthusiasts  and  thrashing  them  with  long  canes. 
All  this,  however,  does  not  mean  that  politics  came  to  a 
standstill ;  for  so  long  as  there  were  two  legislative  bodies 
and  an  executive  of  ”  Five  Incapables  ”  who  mismanaged 
the  afl'airs  of  the  country,  it  was  inevitable  that  discus¬ 
sions  should  arise,  and  that  political  newspapers  should  find 
buyers.  On  the  whole,  however,  France  had  become  abso¬ 
lutely  indifferent  and  sceptical  as  to  political  systems ;  and 
when  Bonaparte  came  and  swept  the  Directorate  away,  and 
inaugurated  his  consulship  with  a  decree  which  completely 

agged  the  press,  most  people  heaved  a  true  sigh  of  relief 

ust  as  had  happened  during  the  Fronde,  the  French  press 
had  enjoyed  during  the  Republic  a  glorious  occasion  of 
doing  good  and  had  neglected  it  Journalism,  far  from 
being  an  asisstance  and  a  blessing  to  the  country,  had 
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been  an  unmitigated  nuisance.  It  had  excited  all  the  bad 
passions  of  the  time  instead  of  checking  them,  it  had 
preached  murder,  robbery,  mutual  hatred,  and  mistrust; 
and  when  Bonaparte  stamped  it  down  with  the  heel  of  his 
conquering  boot,  he  seemed  to  be  crushing  out  the  last 
embers  of  a  fire  which  had  burned  or  blackened  every 
great  and  good  thing  in  the  country. 


FLIRTS  AND  FLIRTATION. 

“  But  I  am  afraid  she  is  a  great  flirt.”  “  Yes ;  but  not 
half  as  bad  as  he  is.”  These  two  remarks  I  could  not  help 
overhearing  the  other  day  in  the  Row,  and  a  very  strong 
desire  came  over  me  to  politely  accost  the  authors  —  two 
nice-looking,  gentlemanly  persons  —  and  ask  them  if  they 
would  kindly  favor  me  with  a  definition  of  the  word 
“  Flirt.”  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  word  in  the 
English  language  which  has  a  less  distinct  meaning,  and 
conveys  such  different  impressions  to  different  minds. 
You  sit  next  to  a  lively  and  amusing  young  lady  at  dinner, 
and  find  that  her  conversational  powers,  if  not  vastly  intel¬ 
lectual,  are  at  all  events  quick,  and,  in  a  certain  sense, 
clever  :  and  as  there  is  a  considerable  freshness  and  some 
amount  of  originality  in  her  remarks,  you  talk  to  her  the 
whole  of  dinner-time,  and  are  not  unwilling  to  renew  the 
conversation  when  you  meet  in  the  drawing-room  after¬ 
wards.  After  your  fair  young  friend,  to  whom,  perhaps, 
you  are  principally  indebted  for  having  spent  a  very  pleas¬ 
ant  evening,  has  been  carried  home  by  her  mamma,  you 
casually  remark  to  your  hostess,  “  How  very  agreeable 
Miss  Dash  is.”  Whereupon  madam  rejoins,  “  Oh  I  yes, 
she  is  very  vivacious,  but  1  fear  she  is  a  sad  flirt.”  “  Any¬ 
thing  but  sad,”  you  say  to  yourself ;  “  but  how,  Jiirt  *  In 
what  way  does  that  undefinable  word  apply  to  charming 
Miss  Dash  ?  ”  You  recollect  that  at  a  ball,  two  or  three 
nights  ago,  you  were  introduced  to  Miss  Blank,  and  your 
friend  who  introduced  you  warned  you  previously  that  she  , 
was  “  an  awful  flirt,  you  know.”  Well,  you  found  that 
Miss  Blank  had  a  way  of  leaning  very  heavily  on  your 
arm,  looking  up  dreamily  into  your  eyes  before  she  an¬ 
swered  the  most  commonplace  remark,  and  holding  your 
hand  with  an  almost  masculine  grasp  when  waltzing ;  or, 
should  you  bo  the  sharer  of  her  toils  through  the  Lancers, 
you  discovered  that  she  had  a  habit  of  greeting  you  with  a 
smile  and  a  shake  of  the  hand  whenever  you  met  her  in 
the  last  figure  of  that  mazy  dance.  Her  conversational 
powers,  you  soon  became  aware,  were  limited.  She  ap¬ 
peared  to  think  it  to  be  her  meek  duty  to  hang  upon  your 
words  with  a  fascinating  gaze  —  if  I  may  use  such  an  ex¬ 
pression  —  and  to  look  as  tf  she  invested  every  trifling  re¬ 
mark  you  made  with  a  sublime  dignity  far  beyond  the  occa¬ 
sion.  True,  she  never  seemed  in  a  hurry  to  he  taken  back  I 
to  her  chaperone,  and  possessed  wonderful  faculties  for 
imbibing  tea  and  lounging  in  a  quiet  corner  till  her  next 
partner  discovered  her ;  and  if  she  was  not  engaged  for  the 
next  dance,  she  evidently  expected  you  to  “  sit  it  out  ”  with 
her.  But  her  behavior  has  not  assisted  you  towards  the 
information  you  thirst  for  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term 
“  flirt ;  ”  for,  as  far  as  you  can  divine  her  character,  pro¬ 
verbially  gallant  as  you  are,  you'  cannot  resist  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  in  Miss  Blank’s  case  flirt  is  only  another  word  for 
bore ;  and  flirt  is  certainly  the  prettier  expression  of  the 
two.  On  another  occasion  —  say  at  a  picnic  or  in  a  grand 
stand  —  vou  find  yourself  next  to  Mrs.  Threestars,  who  is 
apparently  eight  and  twenty,  or  thereabouts,  and  who  has, 
to  your  knowledge,  four  or  five  charming  children  (supi>os- 
ing,  of  course,  that  you  allow  that  children  ever  can  be 
charming),  and  whose  lively  rattle  and  graceful  manners 
compel  you  to  confess  as  you  dress  for  dinner  that  you  have 
really  passed  a  much  more  pleasant  day  than  you  had  an¬ 
ticipated.  In  the  course  of  dinner,  while  ^ou  are  silently 
wishing  that  Mrs.  Threestars  were  sitting  beside  you 
instead  of  the  inane  beauty  or  dull  old  dowager  to  whom 
the  exigencies  of  “  going  down  to  dinner  ”  have  allotted 
you,  you  hear  the  name  of  the  lady  you  are  thinking  of 
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mentioned.  Somebody  —  some  kind  soul  who  never  would 
say  an  unkind  word  except  from  a  sheer  sense  of  duty  — 
instantly  remarks,  “  Oh  1  yes,  she  is  very  nice,  but  I  am 
afraid  she  is  a  dreadful  flirt.”  Again  that  incomprehensi¬ 
ble  word.  It  seems  to  be  like  the  rain  which  falls  upon  the 
just  and  upon  the  unjust.  The  notion  of  Mrs.  Threestars 
and  Miss  Blank  being  joined  in  the  same  category  1  What 
can  it  all  mean  ?  You  turn  to  the  dowager  by  your  side, 
and  say,  — 

j  “  Do  you  know  Mrs.  Threestars,  Mrs.  Propper  ?  ” 

Mrs.  Propper  (fanning  herself).  —  I  am  acquainted 
with  her —  yes. 

you.  —  I  have  met  her.  She  seems  to  me  to  bo  very 
entertaining. 

Mrs.  Propper.  —  I  believe  she  is  a  great  favorite  with 
gentlemen. 

You.  —  Not  with  ladies  ? 

Mrs.  Propper. —  Well,  you  see,  there  are  certain  men 
whom  you  would  call  disparagingly  ladies’  men  ;  and  so  I 
suppose  there  are  ladies  who  are  —  who  are  — 

You  (savagely  determining  not  to  help  her  out).  — Who 
are  what? 

Mrs.  Propper. —  Don’t  you  understand  V  Well  —  more" 
j  at  home  in  men’s  society  than  in  women’s. 

You.  —  Ah !  And  is  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  flirt, 

I  which  I  heard  just  now  applied  to  our  friend  Mrs.  Three- 
'  stars  ? 

I  Mrs.  Propper.  —  Perhaps  it  is. 

'  You.  —  Then  we  men  ought  to  feel  deeply  indebted  to 
I  flirts,  and  highly  honored  by  their  preference.  I  sincerely 
I  hope  that  you  are  a  flirt,  Mrs.  Propper. 

You  say  this  with  an  innocent  look  and  a  genial  laugh, 
and  Mrs.  Propper,  so  far  from  regarding  you  as  an  impu¬ 
dent  young  man,  is  evidently  much  pleased  with  you ;  lo¬ 
gins  to  talk  to  you  volubly,  having  hitherto  somewhat  dis¬ 
regarded  you ;  and  you  are  quite  satisfied  that,  as  far  as 
you  understand  the  word,  Mrs.  Propper  is  miite  as  worthy 
of  the'name  of  flirt  as  Mrs.  Threestars,  or  Miss  Blank  her¬ 
self.  So  you  gc  on,  endeavoring  by  an  exhaustive  process 
of  experimental  inquiries  to  find  out  the  differentia  of  the 
species  Flirt. 

It  majr  be  said  that  the  only  person  who  has  ever  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  accurately  describing  a  flirt  is  Mr.  Tennyson  in 
his  poem  “  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere.”  But  then  she  was 
a  flirt  of  a  truly  portentous  type  ;  her  pastime  was  put  an 
end  to  by  the  coarse  suicide  of  an  excellent  youth,  and  she 
laid  herself  open  to  being  called  a  very  bad  name  by  the 
youth’s  mother.  But  then  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere  was  a  great  heiress  ;  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  “  young  Laurence  ”  cut  hit  throat  quite 
as  much  out  of  disappointment  at  not  becoming  lord  and 
master  of  the  “  halls  and  towers  ”  as  at  being  met  with  “  a 
vacant  stare ;  ”  and  therefore  we  are  not  quite  satisfied 
that  it  was  the  flirtation  alone  that  induced  the  misguided 
youth  to.  put  an  end  to  what,  under  more  favorable  circum¬ 
stances,  might  have  been  a  useful  career.  And  so  the 
moral  of  the  tale  is  lost  in  obscurity,  or  at  least  is  doubtful. 
For  if  “young  Laurence,”  after  all,  as  is  quite  possible, 
only  sought  Lady  Clara  for  her  wealth,  we  cannot  but  feel 
that  the  “  simple  yeoman,”  who  took  upon  himself  to  re¬ 
buke  her  ladyship  so  scornfully  indulged  in  undeserved  in¬ 
vective.  Besides,  might  not  this  same  “  simple  yeoman  " 
have  been  somewhat  conceited,  or  at  least  hasty,  in  presum¬ 
ing  that  Lady  Clara  was  endeavoring  to  get  up  a  flirtation 
with  him  t  Even  the  Poet  Laureate  has  not  succeeded  in 
clearing  away  the  nebulosity  that  surrounds  the  nature  of 
the  flirt. 

Dr.  Johnson  defines  a  flirt  “  a  pert  hussy,”  and  very 
likely  this  is  the  definition  which  would  be  selected^  by 
Mrs.  Propper,  and  middle-aged  ladies  of  her  way  of  think¬ 
ing,  as  correctly  describing  young  ladies  whose  conduct 
they  choose  to  qualify  as  “  forward,”  and  who  in  the  result 
have  the  advantage  over  the  Misses  Propper  in  the  matter 
of  matrimonial  alliances.  But  men  generally  have  a  veij 
different  notion  of  a  flirt,  and  frequently  the  girl  who  is 
called  a  flirt  in  the  smoking-room  would  never  be  suspected 
of  any  such  propensities  by  matronly  gossips  at  five-o’clock 
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tea.  No,  the  laughing,  lively,  talkative,  and  perhaps  some¬ 
what  boisterous  girl,  whose  animal  spirits  and  innocent  be¬ 
liefs  and  delights  stir  the  bile  of  dowagers  who  know  their 
youth  has  gone  forever,  and  possibly  pinch  themselves 
with  remorse  for  not  having  enjoyed  it  more  while  it  was 
theirs  to  enjoy,  are  never  regarded  by  the  male  as  “  dan¬ 
gerous  characters.”  It  b  only  the  very,  very  young  man 
who  does  not  know  when  girlish  spirits  are  natural  and 
when  ihey  are  forced,  and  who  cannot  distinguish  between 
the  allurements  of  the  experienced  siren  and  the  natural 
fascinations  of  the  light-hearted  vestal  —  between  Venus 
and  Diana,  llie  fatal  flirt,  who  alone  is  to  be  [dreaded, 
does  not  attempt  to  assume  tbe  artlessness  of  blossoming 
girlhood.  On  toe  contrary,  she  assumes  the  experience  of 
a  tried  woman  who  knows  something  of  the  sins  and  sor¬ 
rows  of  life.  How  much  or  how  little  she  knows  she  care¬ 
fully  veils  in  lighs  and  mournful  looks.  Vanity  she  pos- 
•esses  in  an  inordinate  degree,  but  she  hides  it  scrupulously 
beneath  an  appearance  of  astonishment  when  her  victim 
first  gives  her  to  understand  that  he  likes  her  rather  better 
than  her  sisters.  What  is  there  about  her,  she  asks  with 
admirably  feigned  simpicity,  that  anybody  should  take 
such  a  fancy  to  her  ?  Oh  I  no,  be  must  be  mistaken  ;  or, 
worse,  he  is  endeavoring  to  deceive  her,  and  that  is  not 
kind.  For  she  has  suflfered  —  ah  I  yes,  she  has  suffered. 
She  has  learned,  to  her  cost,  that  man  is  dreadfully  selfish ; 
and  is  it  possible  that  any  man  can  be  an  exception  to  the 
rule  ?  And  so,  with  soft  voice  and  expressive  eyes,  she 
adds  another  fbol  to  her  long  list.  She  possesses  more 
wordly  wisdom  than  Lady  Clara,  and  does  not  fix  a  vacant 
stare  on  the  lover  she  wants  to  be  off  as  the  new  one  is 
coming  on.  She  is  clever  at  contriving  quarrels,  but  she  is 
especially  careful  not  to  put  herself  in  the  wrong.  She 
plays  the  sad  and  disappointed  role,  and  tears  are  in  her 
eyes  as  she  gently  says,  “  I  think  it  better  for  both  that  we 
should  forget  all  that  has  passed ;  but,”  she  adds  ten¬ 
derly,  “  let  us  part  friends.”  She  has  certainly  the  wisdom 
of  the  serpent,  if  nature  has  denied  her  the  innocence  of 
the  dove.  Her  heart  is,  doubtless  a  passionate  one,  but  a 
very  little  satisfies  it,  and  she  never  lets  it  get  the  better  of 
her  head.  She  has  quite  made  up  her  mind  to  marry  com¬ 
fortably,  and  she  is  very  careful  never  to  go  too  far  in  the 
experiments  she  makes.  However  checkered  her  ball¬ 
room  career,  she  never  loses  sight  of  the  wedding-breakfast 
and  the  marriage  settlements.  Tbe  motiies  of  her  pre¬ 
nuptial  conduct  are  to  be  found  in  a  restless  vanity.  Her 
one  great  delight  is  to  believe  that  somebody  is  in  love 
with  her.  She  is  never  so  bappy  as  when  she  has  reason 
to  think  that  some  man  or  other  is  fool  enough  to  prowl 
about  tbe  bouse  where  she  lives  and  idiotically  stare  at  a 
bedroom  window  which  he  thinks  is  hers.  To  draw  men 
away  from  other  women  is  her  great  triumph,  and  she  is  in  her 
glory  when  partners  eagerly  vie  with  each  other  in  claiming 
her  for  waltz  and  galop.  She  reads  and  re-reads  with  swell¬ 
ing  pride  the  warm  letters  dictated  by  passion  she  knows 
to  be  hopeless,  and  her  replies  would  excite  the  admiration 
of  a  veteran  diplomatist.  Occasionally  she  catches  a  tartar 
—  a  male  flirt  as  cunning  as  henelfj  but  her  instinct  and 
her  tact  are  quicker  and  superior,  and  she  rarely  falls  into 
the  snare  that  she  has  laid  for  others.  Eventually  she 
marries  well,  and  makes  an  excellent  wife,  though  she  is 
apt  to  look  uncomihonly  keenly  after  her  husband.  She 
denounces  flirts  with  an  irrepressible  energy,  and  her 
daughters  grow  up  models  of  circumspect  behavior.  How 
far  such  a  character  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  success, 
or  how  far  it  is  to  be  pitied  for  its  littleness,  or  condemned 
for  its  contemptible  selfishness,  I  have  no  desire  to  say. 

“  But  this  won’t  do,”  I  hear  some  fair  reader  exclaim. 
“  The  fault  of  flirting  does  not  rest  with  us  alone.  Don’t 
gentlemen  ever  flirt,  if  you  please  ?  ” 

Ah  I  mademoiselle,  that  is  just  the  one  point  in  which 
we  find  it  impossible  to  criticise  one  another.  We  can  pass 
our  opinions  freely  upon  our  friend’s  horses,  his  tailor,  his 
social  qualities,  his  style  of  living,  his  intellectual  capacities, 
his  temped)',  his  income,  bis  debts  —  and  we  can  praise  or 
blame  pretty  generally  as  our  inclinations  or  our  reason 
may  dictate  ;  but  I  assure  you  we  are  gifted  with  extreme 
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reticence  if  any  youngster  amongst  us  ventures  to  remark 
upon  Asterisk’s  supposed  successes  among  women.  Aster- 
isK  never  mentions  such  things  himself  in  men’s  society,  or 
if  ho  does  it  is  with  a  sigh  and  a  respectful  stroke  of  his 
moustache.  Nobody  would  think  of  calling  him  a  ladies’ 
man,  or  chafllng  him  about  any  girl  be  thought  fit  to  dance 
with  several  times  at  tbe  name  ball.  We  have  shrewd  sus¬ 
picions  that  Asterisk’s  aflfectionate  nature  but  roving  dispo¬ 
sition  has  caused  more  than  one  bright  eye  to  grow  dim, 
and  more  than  one  heart  to  palpitate  in  a  disorderly  man¬ 
ner  ;  and  we  have  heard  stern  mammas  who  were  very 
olite  to  him  when  they  first  knew  him  —  for  our  friend 
as  considerable  expectations  —  speak  sternly  of  him  and 
call  him  a  dangerous  man,  and  cluck  to  their  chickens  to 
come  under  their  wings  when  he  |s  abroad  in  the  ball-room. 
But  we  never  think  of  calling  him  a  flirt.  And  if  we 
lainer  and  less  interesting  people  envy  in  a  certain  way 
is  successes,  we  never  feel  any  malice  towards  him  ;  for  he 
has  a  remarkable  knack  of  keeping  clear  of  jealousies,  and 
is  scrupulous  about  poaching  on  other  peoples’  preserves. 
At  least,  so  we  agree  in  the  smoking-room  when  we  talk 
about  him.  True,  there  is  one  old  fogy  —  let  us  call  him 
Major  Pendennis  —  who  wags  his  head  solemnly  when 
Asterisk  is  mentioned,  and  be  has  said  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  “  You  boys  are  very  generous,  and  I  like  you  for 
it.  Asterisk  is  a  doosid  pleasant  fellow  —  no  mistake 
about  that.  But  he’ll  overdo  it  one  of  these  days.  Mark 
my  words,  he’ll  overdo  it.  And  we  shall  all  be  sorry  for  it. 
Hang  the  rascal !  he  will  have  our  sympathy  when  we  see 
him  figure  as  a  co-respondent  in  the  Divorce  Court,  instead 
of  compelling  our  execrations  as  a  fiendish  disturber  of 
domestic  happiness.”  Let  us  hope  that  the  Major’s  gloomy 
prophecies  will  not  be  fulfilled. 


MRS.  GARRETT- ANDERSON,  M.  D.,  ON 
WOMEN’S  EDUCATION. 

We  think  it  may  be  a  good  sign  for  the  cause  of  the 
higher  education  of  women  that  much  the  best  known 
of  the  women-physicians,  Mrs.  Garrett-Anderson,  who  re¬ 
plies  to  Dr.  Maudsley  in  the  May  number  of  the  Fort¬ 
nightly  Beviftc,  shows  a  sobriely  of  judgment,  a  distaste 
for  all  extravagance  of  assertion,  and  an  antipathy  to  any¬ 
thing  like  vagueness  of  assumption,  even  on  her  own  side 
of  the  question,  with  which  assuredly  Dr.  Clarke,  the 
American  physician,  to  whose  work  we  referred  on  April 
4,  is  not  to  be  credited,  and  of  which  hardly  even  Dr. 
Maudsley,  who  took  up  the  subject  in  the  April  Fortnightly 
in  its  relation  to  tbe  education  of  English  girls,  can  hon¬ 
estly  boast.  Indeed,  those  wbo  read  Mrs.  Garrett-Ander- 
sen’s  reply  but  hastily,  will  hardly  discover  beneath  the 
practised  and  skilful  manner  of  the  debater, —  Mrs.  Ander¬ 
son  has  shown  notable  talents  in  debate,  and  in  nothing 
more  than  in  the  cautious  moderation  of  view  she  combines 
with  very  efi'ective  controversial  speeches,  —  how  guarded, 
wisely  guarded  as  we  believe,  is  the  opinion  she  gives.  In 
fact,  the  only  rash  statement  she  makes  is  in  tbe  last  sen¬ 
tence  but  one  of  her  essay  :  “  To  those  who  share  Dr. 
Maudsley’s  fears  we  may  say  that  though  under  any  sys¬ 
tem  there  will  be  some  failures,  physiological  and  moral, 
neither  of  which  will  be  confined  to  one  sex,  yet  that  expe¬ 
rience  shows  that  no  system  will  live  from  which  failure  in 
either  of  these  directions  as  a  rule  results.” 

We  submit  that  experience  shows  nothing  of  the  kind; 
unless  “  live  ”  is  to  mean,  at  the  very  least,  “  last  for  a 
thousand  years  or  upwards,”  which  is  a  large  meaning  to 
give  it.  Surely  the  system  of  which  we  are  all  complain¬ 
ing  has  lived  and  is  even  now,  unfortunately,  still  living, 
and  under  it,  unquestionably,  there  has  been  a  great  moral 
failure  to  produce  tbe  kind  and  degree  of  intelligence  in 
women  which  is  desirable.  Surely,  again,  the  conventual 
education  of  girls  in  France  has  lived  for  centuries,  and 
with  the  mental  results  of  that  system,  we  suppose,  our 
educational  reformers  are  hardly  contented.  Surely  in 
the  East,  again,  systems  have  lived  for  thousands  of  years 
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which  every  one  regards  as  moral  failures.  And  why,  if 
systems  have  lasted  which  failed  in  one  way,  may  not  a 
new  system  last  much  too  long  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  subjected  to  it,  which,  nevertheless,  may  fail  seriously 
in  another  way  ? 

No  one  holds  more  strongly  than  we  do  that  woman’s 
higher  education  has  been  grossly  neglected,  and  ought  to 
be  neglected  no  longer.  But  not  the  less  we  think  it  quite 
possible  that,  while  avoiding  one  error  which  has  shown 
a  sufficient  capacity  for  being  lasting,  we  may  run  into  an¬ 
other  error  that  may  be  at  least  equally  lasting.  But 
while  Mrs.  Anderson  does  not  admit  tnis,  we  freely  admit 
that  it  will  not  be  owing  to  any  advice  of  hers  if  we  do 
fall  into  it.  She  does  not  appear  to  advocate  opening  the 
full  competitive  strain  of  the  University-honors  system  to 
women  at  present,  if  at  all ;  she  distinctly  advocates  fixing 
the  age  at  which  women  should  take  their  degrees,  or 
whatever  is  to  be  equivalent  to  degrees,  so  late  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  intellectual  strain  coming  upon  girls  of  less  tnan 
eighteen  years  of  age ;  she  explicitly  objects  to  the  daily 
rivalry  of  young  women  with  young  men  in  the  course  of 
their  school  and  college  education  itself,  though  apparently 
she  wishes  to  subject  them  to  the  same  class  of  final  exam¬ 
inations  ;  lastly,  as  we  understand  her,  she  explicitly  ad¬ 
mits  as  a  “  possibility,”  —  and  this  may  be  taken,  we 
imagine,  in  an  advocate  of  women’s  higher  education,  as 
an  inclination  to  concede, — that  “the  physiological  de¬ 
mand  made  ”  on  the  strength  of  young  men  during  the 
period  of  school  and  college  education  “  is  lighter  than 
that  made  upon  young  women  at  the  corresponding  age,” 
though  she  maintains  that  there  are  sets-ofi*  against  this 
relatively  greater  strain  on  the  constitution  of  girls  to  be 
found  in  the  less  strictly  regulated  life  of  young  men, 
which  exposes  them  so  much  more  to  the  dangers  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  intemperance. 

What  Mrs.  Anderson  forgets  to  count  on  the  other  side 
is  the  far  greater  barrier  raised  up  by  the  animal  vigor  of 
lads  and  young  men  against  anything  like  over-pressure 
on  the  part  of  their  teachers ;  and  the  immense  hold  which 
athletic  games  and  sports  have  gained  on  the  traditions  of 
masculine  education,  so  that  they  take  an  equal  rank  with 
their  studies.  This  is  a  kind  of  guarantee  against  the 
undue  encroachments  of  mental  work  such  as  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  invent  for  women ;  'and  the  same  is  true  also  of 
the  self-will  and  constitutional  pugnacity  of  boys.  We 
heard  it  remarked  only  a  week  ago  by  a  distinguished 
surgeon,  that  the  guarantees  against  overwork  for  girls 
need  to  be  so  much  the  more  careful,  that  girls  cannot  be 
trusted  to  resist  for  themselves  any  encroachments  on  the 
part  of  their  masters,  as  boys  can.  The  fifth  or  sixth  form 
in  a  good  public  school  will  make  it  as  nearly  impossible 
for  tbe  authorities  to  steal  a  good  slice  from  the  boys’  play¬ 
time,  as  it  was  for  King  John  to  steal  their  rights  from  the 
Barons.  But  girls  answer  only  too  easily  to  the  appeal 
for  an  intellectual  spirt,  and  are  more  liable  in  general 
to  yield  to  tbe  intellectual  and  moral  initiative  of  those 
who  guide  their  studies.  Tbe  absence,  then,  in  the  case 
of  girls,  of  any  great  traditions  of  active  sport  which  the 
whole  nation  respects,  and  the  want  of  that  splendid  iner¬ 
tia  and  self-will  which  young  men’s  teachers  cannot  over¬ 
come  in  the  direction  of  intellectual  encroachments  on 
their  energies,  both  constitute  very  grave  reasons  why 
Mrs.  (larrett- Anderson’s  concessions  should  be  interpreted 
in  their  f  jllest  and  not  in  their  narrowest  sense,  by  those 
who  may  draw  up  the  plan  of  young  women’s  higher  edu¬ 
cation. 

On  the  physiological  ground,  we  confess  that  Mrs.  An¬ 
derson  seems  to  us  to  be  much  more  sober  and  trustworthy 
than  Dr.  Clarke,  if  not  than  Dr.  Maudsley ;  of  course,  we 
speak  not  as  experts,  but  only  as  critics  who  have  compared 
the  authorities  on  the  subject,  and  have  taken  some  pains 
to  cross-examine  the  witnesses  on  both  sides.  As  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  —  and  we  have  carefully 
questioned  some  of  the  most  eminent  medical  authorities  of 
our  day,  themselves  by  no  means  favorable  to  the  claims  for 
intellectual  equality  made  on  behalf  of  women,  —  there  is 
no  scientific  warrant  at  all  for  Dr.  Clarke’s  startling  asser¬ 


tion  that  “  in  the  four  years  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  she 
[woman]  accomplishes  an  amount  of  physiological  cell- 
change  and  growth  which  Nature  does  not  require  of  a  boy 
in  less  than  twice  that  number  of  years.”  English  medical 
men  say  that  they  know  of  no  facts  whatever  by  which  so  ’ 
exact  and  remarkable  an  assertion  could  be  justified,  and 
we  suspect  that  Mrs.  Garrett- Anderson’s  account  of  the 
matter  is  much  nearer  the  truth  :  — 

“  With  regard  to  mental  work,  it  is  within  the  experience  of 
many  women,  that  that  which  Dr.  Maudsley  speaks  of  as  an 
occasion  of  weakness,  if  not  of  temporary  prostration,  is  either 
not  felt  to  be  such,  or  is  even  recognized  as  an  aid,  the  nervous 
and  mental  power  being  in  many  cases  greater  at  those  times 
than  at  any  other.  This  is  confirmed  by  what  is  observed  when 
this  function  is  prematurely  checked,  or  comes  naturally  to  an 
end.  In  either  case  its  absence  usually  gives  rise  to  a  condition 
of  nervous  weakness  unknown  while  the  regularity  of  the  func¬ 
tion  was  maintained.  It  is  surely  unreasonable  to  assume  that 
tbe  same  function  in  persons  of  good  health  can  be  a  cause  of 
weakness  when  present,  and  also  when  absent.  If  its  perform¬ 
ance  made  women  weak  and  ill,  its  absence  would  be  a  gain, 
which  it  is  not.  Probably  the  true  view  of  the  matter  is  this. 
From  various  causes,  the  demand  made  upon  the  nutritive  proc¬ 
esses  is  less  in  women  than  in  men,  while  these  processes  are 
not  proportionately  less  active;  nutrition  is  thus  continually  a' 
little  in  excess  of  what  is  wanted  by  the  individual,  and  there  is 
a  margin  ready  for  the  demand  made  in  child- bearing.  Till  this 
demand  arises  it  is  no  loss,  but  quite  the  reverse,  lo  get  rid  of 
the  surplus  nutritive  material,  and  getting  rid  of  it  involves, 
when  the  process  is  normal,  no  loss  of  vigor  to  the  woman.  As 
to  the  exact  amount  of  care  needed  at  the  time  when  this  func¬ 
tion  is  active  and  regular,  individual  women  no  doubt  vary  very 
much,  but  experience  justifies  a  confident  opinion  that  the  casra 
in  which  it  seriously  interferes  with  active  work  of  mind  or  body 
are  exceedingly  rare ;  and  that  in  the  case  of  most  women  of 
good  health,  the  natural  recurrence  of  this  function  is  not  recog¬ 
nized  as  causing  anything  mure  than  very  temporary  malaise, 
and  frequently  not  even  that.” 

Mrs.  Anderson  goes  on  to  admit  that  in  early  womanhood 
there  certainly  should  be  special  care  not  to  overstrain  the 
organization  in  any  way.  But  she  adds  that  in  good  mod¬ 
ern  English  girls’  schools  this  care  is  much  more  likely  to 
be  provided  than  in  ordinary  English  homes,  where  fathers 
especially  are  often  very  inconsiderate  in  the  expectations 
they  form  of  their  daughters’  equal  capacity  for  physical 
exercise  at  all  times  and  seasons.  In  Mrs.  Anderson’s 
opinion,  phvsical  over-straining  is  more  dangerous  even 
than  mental  effort  in  the  case  of  young  women  whose 
organization  is  rapidly  developing,  and  she  believes  that 
that  steady  distraction  of  attention  from  the  condition  of 
the  pbjrsical  constitution  which  is  implied  in  easy,  regular 
study,  IS  an  indefinite  advantage  to  that  physical  constitu¬ 
tion,  instead  of  a  disadvantage.  And  this  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  one  of  tbe  strongest  points  of  Mrs.  Anderson’s  case. 
It  would  be  very  difficult,  we  imagine,  to  answer  this :  — 

“  In  estimating  the  possible  consequences  of  extending  the 
time  spent  in  education,  and  even  those  of  increasing  somewhat 
the  pressure  put  upon  girls  under  eighteen,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  even  if  the  risk  of  overwork,  pure  and  simple,  work 
unmixed  with  worry,  is  more  serious  than  we  are  disposed  to 
think  it,  it  is  not  the  only,  nor  even  the  most  pressing  danger 
during  the  period  of  active  physiological  development.  The 
newly  developed  functions  of  womanhoi^  awaken  instincts  which 
are  more  apt  at  this  age  to  make  themselves  unduly  prominent 
than  to  be  hidden  or  forgotten  Even  were  the  dangers  of  con¬ 
tinuous  mental  work  as  great  as  Dr  Maudsley  thinks  they  are, 
the  dangers  of  a  life  adapted  to  develop  only  the  speciallyjand 
consciously  feminine  side  of  the  girl’s  nature  would  be  much 
greater.  From  the  purely  physiological  point  of  view,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  believe  that  study  much  more  serious  than  that  usually  pur¬ 
sued  by  young  men  would  do  a  girl’s  health  as  much  harm  as  a  life 
directly  calculated  to  over-stimulate  the  emotional  and  sexual 
instincts,  and  to  weaken  the  guiding  and  controlling  forces  which 
these  instincts  so  imperatively  need.  The  stimulus  found  in 
novel-reading,  in  the  theatre  and  ball-room,  the  excitement  which 
attends  a  premature  entry  into  society,  the  competition  of  vanity 
and  frivolity,  these  involve  far  more  real  dangers  to  the  health  of 
^oung  women  than  the  competition  for  knowledge,  or  for  scien- 
nfic  or  literary  honors  ever  has  done,  or  is  ever  likely  to  do. 
And  even  if,  in  the  absence  of  real  culture,  dissipation  be  avoided, 
thera  is  another  danger  still  more  difficult  to  escape,  of  which 
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Mu.  SiMCOX  sends  to  The  Academy  the  following  de- 
(cription  of  Story’s  “  Semiramis :  ”  “  Mr.  Story  is  cer¬ 
tainly  inexhaustible.  There,  is  no  artist  who  repeats  him- 
lelf  less,  and  there  is  none  who  limits  his  range  more 
aeverely.  All  the  great  statues  by  which  he  is  known  are 
seated  women  —  large,  solid,  mature.  He  never  makes 
them  stand  or  even  Tie ;  he  is  never  tempted  by  manly  or 
girlish  beauty ;  yet  no  two  of  his  statues  are  alike.  ‘  Se- 
miramis  ’  is  leaning  with  her  left  arm  far  back  on  the 
cushion  of  a  low  chair,  her  right  hand  with  the  signet-ring 
on  it  hangs  in  her  lap ;  the  right  leg  is  thrown  over  the 
lefl ;  the  body  is  thrown  far  back  on  the  left  arm,  but  the 
head  is  upright ;  the  hair  is  bushy  and  curl^,  bare,  and 
bound  together  a  few  inches  from  the  head.  Sne  wears  a 
loose  dress  of  fine  linen  unfastened  at  the  throat,  with  a 
sash  round  the  waist ;  her  bracelets  and  crown  and  sandal 
clasps  are  jewelled,  and  the  polish  of  the  marble  at  these 
isolated  points  makes  a  happy  approach  to  illusion.  The 
face  is  powerful,  worn,  and  troubled,  with  what  might  pass 
for  the  traces  of  guilt,  and  yet  with  a  dominant  sense  of 
sullen,  vigilant,  imperial  repose  and  voluptuous  satisfac¬ 
tion.  What  masks  the  voluptuousness  more  than  anything 
else  are  the  evelids,  which  are  beginning  to  close  over  the 
full,  inscrutable  eyes,  the  note  of  cruel,  scornful  majesty  is 
on  the  sharp  edge  of  the  curling  upper  lip.  The  pose  and 
the  drapery  are  superb,  and  the  softness  with  which  it 
clings  about  the  breast  is  delightful ;  the  head  is  full  of 
knowledge  and  power,  and  even  nobility ;  but  the  nobility 
comes  perhaps  rather  more  from  the  embodiment  of  an 
intellectual  theory,  rather  less  from  an  intuition  of  pre¬ 
historic  heroism  than  might  be  exactly  to  be  wished,  it  is 
also  a  question  whether  the  texture  of  the  flesh  in  the 
hands  and  feet  is  as  perfect  as  the  modelling ;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  seems  as  if  realism  had  been  carried  too  far  in  the 
full,  busby  eyebrows,  which  catch  the  light  in  a  perplexing 
way,  although  in  nature  they  would  tell  as  dark  by  virtue 
of  their  natural  color.”  ' 

M.  Maxime  DU  Camp's  study  on  “Les  Cimetihres  de 
Paris,”  in  the  last  number  of  the  Renue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
is  a  perfect  storehouse  of  arguments  for  the  advocates 
of  cremation.  Incidentally,  too,  the  article  offers  many 
points  of  interest.  The  author  dwells  on  the  strange  con¬ 
tradiction  between  that  sceptical  papulation  of  Paris,  with¬ 
out  reverence  and  without  a  creed,  and  its  almost  idolatrous 
veneration  for  the  relics  of  its  dead.  We  can  forgive  him 
for  moralizing  as  he  takes  us  through  the  cemeteries  where 
the  slayers  and  their  victims  lie  side  by  side,  the  holders  of 
power  who  have  followed  one  another  with  such  bewilder¬ 
ing  rapidity  to  the  scaffold  and  the  tomb,  and  where  the 
flowers  planted  by  pious  bands  are  blooming  on  the  graves 
of  the  men  of  the  Commune,  as  on  the  turf  that  covers  the 
remains  of  the  victims  of  the  Terror  and  the  Restoration. 
During  the  last  century,  the  great  burial-place  of  Paris  was 
that  of  the  Holy  Innocents.  So  long  ago  as  1554,  the  con¬ 
dition  of  this  ground  was  suspected  as  imperiling  the  health 
of  the  city.  In  that  year  two  learned  physicians  were 
ordered  to  study  the  question  and  report  upon  it.  They 
recommended  its  immediate  suppression,  but  were  not 
listened  to.  Again  in  1737  the  Academy  of  Sciences  ap¬ 
pointed  a  commission,  who  reported  to  the  same  effect,  and 
with  the  same  result.  In  1765  a  decree  was  issued,  forbid¬ 
ding  interments  in  the  existing  cemeteries  and  in  the 
churches,  and  ordering  the  selection  of  seven  or  eight  spots 
for  cemeteries  outside  Paris;  in  1786  this  decree  was  at 
last  carried  out.  Here  is  a  characteristic  description  of 
this  cemetery  during  the  seventeenth  century :  “  The 
people  of  Paris  loved  their  cemetery,  where  they  were 
treated  to  the  sight  of  grand  processions  with  incense  and 
psalmodies  on  the  bells  on  certain  holy  days.  They  came 
thither  gladly  to  offer  up  their  prayers  at  the  popular 
church  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  to  admire  the  monuments, 
the  chapels,  the  alabaster  skeleton  wrongly  attributed  to 
Germain  Pilon,  the  old  pulpit  where  he  preached  so  grandly 
during  the  League,  the  Glatine  cross,  the  statue  of  Christ, 
which  was  called  the  God  of  the  city,  and  the  tower  of 
Notre  Dame  des  Bois,  where  every  evening  a  lamp  was 


lighted  which  served  as  a  beacon  to  this  field  of  the  dead. 
Buying  and  selling  went  on ;  dealers  in  finery  and  linen 
sold  their  wares  in  the  galleries ;  against  the  pillars  of  the 
arcades,  beneath  the  charnel-houses  that  bent  beneath  the 
weight  of  bones  the  public  writers  had  installed  their  tables, 
and  supplied  epistolary  literature  at  a  fixed  fee.  The  Mes¬ 
sieurs  de  Villiers,  who  visited  the  charnel-houses  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1657,  say:  *If  it  is  in  the  grand  style,  the  letter  is 
worth  ten,  twelve,  or  twenty  soU\  if  in  the  humble  style,  it 
is  only  five  or  six  sols.’  The  crowd  was  always  circulating ; 

it  was  a  regular  promenade . All  the  Parisians  were 

ersuaded  that  the  earth  of  the  cemetery  of  the  Innocents 
ad  the  property  of, devouring  corpses  in  twenty-four 
hours.” 
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[A  Gardex.  The  Nuptial  Night  of  Hyacinthus 
AND  Irene.] 

Ttvo  xhapea  that  walkloyether,  and  caress. 

Amid  a  garden  sweet  with  silentness. 

And  watching  eoery  flower  and  pulsing  star, 

Share  their  souls'  rapture  with  all  things  that  are. 

Through  the  wide  casement,  o/ien  to  the  sky. 

White-footed  gleams  the  bed  where  they  shall  lie  ; 

And  from  the  chamber,  luminously  dim, 

Red  marble  steps  slope  downward  to  the  brim 
Of  a  white  fountain  in  the  garden,  where 
A  marble  dryad  glimmers  through  the  air. 

Scented  the  garden  lies  and  blossom-strewn. 

And  still  as  sleep  beneath  the  rising  Moon, 

Save  from  a  blooming  rose-grove  warm  and  still 
Soft  steals  the  nightingale’s  thick,  amorous  trill. 

^HVACINTHCS. 

Seest  thou  two  waifs  of  cloud  in  the  dim  blue 
Meandering  moonward  in  the  vap’rous  light? 
Methinks  they  are  two  spirits  bright  and  true, 

Blending  their  silvern  breaths,  and  bom  anew, 

In  the  still  rapture  of  this  heavenly  night ! 

See  t  how  like  flowers  the  stars  their  path  b^trew. 

Till  the  Moon  turns,  and  smiles,  and  looks  them  through. 
Breathing  upon  them,  when  with  bosoms  white 
They  meTt  on  one  another,  and  unite. 

Now  they  are  gone  1  they  vanish  from  our  view, 

Lost  in  that  rapture  exquisitely  bright ! 

O  love !  my  love !  methinks  that  thou  and  I 
Resemble  those  thin  waifs  in  heaven  astray ; 

We  meet,  we  blend,  grow  bright ! 

IRENE. 

And  we  must  die  ! 

htacinthus. 

Nay,  sweet,  for  love  can  never  pass  away ! 

IRENE. 

'  Are  they  not  gone  ?  and,  dear,  shall  we  not  go  ? 

Oh,  Love  is  life,  but  after  life  comes  death! 

HTACINTHUS. 

No  flower,  no  drop  of  rain,  no  flake  of  snow. 

No  beauteous  thing  that  blossoraech  below. 

May  perish,  though  it  vanish  ev'n  as  breath  I 
The  bnght  Moon  drinks  those  wanderers  of  the  west. 
They  melt  in  her  warm  beauty,  and  are  blest. 

We  see  them  not,  yet  in  that  light  divine 
Upgathered,  they  are  happy,  and  they  shine  : 

Not  lost,  but  vanished,  grown  ev’n  unawares^ 

A  part  of  a  diviner  life  than  theirs  1 

HIOHTINOALES  8INO. 

Through  our  throats  the  raptures^rise. 

In  the  scented  air  they  swim ; 

From  the  skies. 

With  their  own  love-lustre  dim. 
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Gaze  innumerable  ejea  I  — 

Sweet,  oh  sweet, 

Grows  the  music  from  each  throat. 

Thick  and  fleet, 

'■ '  Note  on  note, 

Till  in  ecstasy  we  float  I 

•  IBENB. 

How  Tast  looks  Heaven  I  how  solitaiy  and  deep  I 
Dost  thou  believe  that  Spirits  walk  the  air, 
Treadini;  those  azure  fields,  and  downward  peep 
With  sad  great  eyes  when  Earth  is  fast  asleep  1 

BTACINTHU8. 

One  spirit,  at  least,  immortal  Lots,  walks  there  I 

A  BROOTINO  STAR. 

Swift  from  my  bliss,  in  the  silence  above, 

I  slip  to  thy  kiss,  O  my  star  I  U  my  love  I 

SPIRITS  IN  THB  LEAVES. 

Who  are  these  twain  in  the  garden-bowers  1 
They  glide  with  a  rapture  rich  as  ours. 

Touch  them,  feel  them,  and  drink  their  sighs, 

Brush  their  lips  and  their  cheeks  and  eyes  I 

How  their  hearts  beat !  how  they  glow  I 
Brightlr,  lightly,  they  come  and  go ; 

Upwara  gazing  they  look  in  bliss. 

Save  when  softly  they  pause,  to  kiss. 

Kiss  them  also  and  share  the  light 

That  fills  their  breathing  this  golden  night 

Touch  them  1  clasp  them  !  round  them  twine. 

Their  lips  are  burning  with  dews  divine. 

HTACINTHUS. 

Love,  tread  this  way  with  rosy  feet ; 

And  resting  on  the  shadowy  seat 
’Neath  the  laburnum’s  golden  rain. 

Watch  how  with  murmurous  refrain 
The  fountain  leaps,  its  basin  dark 
Flashing  in  many  a  starry  spark. 

With  such  a  bliss,  with  such  a  light. 

With  such  an  iteration  bright 
Our  souls  upbubbling  from  the  clay. 

Leap,  sparkle,  blend  in  silvern  spray. 

Gleam  in  the  Moon,  and,  falling  still. 

Sink  duskily  with  a  thick  thrill, 
k  Together  blent  with  kiss  and  press. 

In  the  dark  silence  of  caress. 

Yet  there  they  pause  not,  but,  cast  free 
After  surcease  of  ecstasy, 

■  Heavenward  they  leap  together  clinging, 

And  like  the  fountain  flash,  npspringing ! 

•  THE  FOUNTAIN  LBAPINO. 

•  Higher,  still  higher  I 

•  With  a  trembling  and  gleaming 
Still  upward  streaming. 

In  the  silvern  lire 
Of  a  dim  desire ; 

Still  higher,  higher. 

With  a  bright  pulsation 
Of  aspiration,  — 

Higher ! 

Higher,  still  higher  I 

To  the  lights  above  me ; 

They  gleam,  they  love  me, 

'They  beckon  me  nigher. 

And  my  waves  aspire. 

Still  higher,  higher  ;  —  , 

But  I  fall  down  failing. 

Still  wildly  wailing  — 

Higher  I 

*  NIOBTINGALES  SING. 

Deeper  let  the  glory  glow ; 

Sweeter  let  our  voices  croon! 

•  Yet  more  slow, 

^  Let  our  happy  music  flow, 

'  Sweet  and  slow,  hushed  and  low. 
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Now  the  gray  cloud  veils  the  Moon. 

Sweet,  oh  sweet! 

Watch  her  as  our  wild  hearts  beat. 

See  I  she  quits  the  clasping  cloud. 

Forth  she  sails  on  silvern  feet. 

Smiling  with  her  bright  head  bowed ! 

Pour  the  living  rapture  loud  I 
Thick  and  fleet. 

Sweet,  oh  sweet. 

Let  the  notes  of  rapture  crowd  ! 

IRENE  (to  hentlf). 

■  And  thif  is  Love  !  —  Until  this  hour 
,  I  never  lived ;  but  like  a  flower 

Close  prest  i’  the  bud,  with  sleeping  senses, 

I  drank  the  dark,  dim  influences 
Of  surilight,  moonlight,  shade,  and  dew. 

At  last  I  open,  thrilling  through 

With  Love’s  stran^^e  scent,  which  seemeth  part 

Of  the  warm  life  within  my  heart. 

Part  of  the  air  around.  Oh  bliss  I 
Was  ever  night  so  sweet  as  this  1 
It  is  enough  to  breathe,  to  be. 

As  if  one  were  a  flower,  a  tree, 

A  leaf  o’  the  bough,  just  stirring  light 
With  the  warm  breathing  of  the  night ! 

SPIRITS  IN  TBE  LEAVES. 

Whisper,  what  are  they  doing  now  ? 

He  is  kissing  his  lady’s  brow. 

Holding  her  face  up  to  the  light 
Like  a  beautiful  tablet  marble-white. 

The  Moon  is  smiling  upon  it  —  lo  ! 

Whiter  it  is  than  driven  snow. 

He  kisses  again  and  speaketh  gay ; 

Whisper,  whisper,  what  doth  he  say? 

BTACINTBUS. 

Forever  and  ever !  forever  and  ever  I 
As  the  fount  that  npleaps,  as  the  breezes  that  blow. 

Love  thou  me  I 

Forever  and  ever,  forever  and  ever. 

While  the  nightingales  sing  and  the  rose  garlands  glow. 
Love  I  thee  I 

Forever  and  ever,  with  all  things  to  prove  ns. 

In  this  world,  in  that  world  that  bendeth  above  us, 

Asleeping,  awaking,  in  earth,  as  in  heaven. 

By  this  kiss,  this  other,  by  thousands  ungiven. 

By  the  hands  which  now  touch  thee,  the  arms  that  enfold  thee. 
By  the  soul  in  my  eyes  that  now  swoons  to  behold  thee. 

By  starlight,  by  moonlight,  by  scented  rose-blossoms. 

By  all  things  partaking  the  joy  in  our  bosoms. 

By  the  rapture  within  ns,  the  rapture  around  ns. 

By  God  who  hath  made  ns  and  Love  who  hath  crowned  ns. 
By  one  sense  and  one  sonl  we  are  blent,  ne’er  to  sever. 
Forever  and  ever  I  forever  and  ever  ! 

More  kisses  to  seal  it-  Forever  and  ever  I 

TBE  WOOD  ECBOES. 

Forever  and  ever ! 

TBE  WIND  SINGS. 

Hnsh,  no  more  —  for  they  are  fled. 

Foot  by  foot  and  tread  by  tread 
I  pursue  them ;  all  is  said. 

Till  Apollo  rises  red. 

Here  they  sat,  and  there,  and  there  I 
Here  stood  clinging  thon  may’st  swear. 

For  the  spirit  of  the  air 

Still  their  scented  breath  doth  bear. 

All  is  done,  and  all  grows  chill. 

Here  npon  the  window-sill 
I  will  lean  and  feel  a  thrill 
From  the  sleeping  chamber  still. 

Blow  the  enrtain  back  and  peep  : 

Silvern  bright  the  moonbeams  creep. 

Hiuh  I  Sull  pale  with  passion  deed. 

See  them  lying,  fast  asleep. 

Robert  Bucranan. 
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AN  AUTHOR’S  STUDIES. 

Professor  Lowell,  in  a  criticism  of  Hawthorne’s  Note 
Books,  speaks  of  the  manner  in  which  the  notes  seem 
shout  to  betray  the  secret  of  the  master  workman.  You 
see  him,  he  says  in  eifect,  at  work  in  hb  laboratory,  and 
seem  to  be  on  the  point  of  discovering  how  he  produces  bis 
charming  and  original  result,  but  just  at  the  critical  mo¬ 
ment  he  turns  hb  back  upon  you  and  you  lose  the  one 
process  which  determines  the  whole  effect.  It  is  very  true 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  detecting  the  secret  of  orig¬ 
inal  authorship,  in  the  sense  that  any  one  having  possessed 
himself  of  it  may  then  go  and  produce  just  the  same  re¬ 
sult,  and  in  Hawthorne’s  case  especially  the  charm  that 
attaches  to  his  writings  is  just  what  makes  him  unimitat- 
ing  and  inimitable ;  nevertheless  the  Note  Books  them¬ 
selves  do  reveal  one  secret  of  his  success.  They  contain 
the  studies  from  which  he  painted  hb  pictures,  and  dis¬ 
close  with  what  painstaking  he  applied  himself  to  the 
record  of  momentary  observations,  which  came  from  his 
pen  fresh  with  the  light  in  which  he  saw  them,  and  re¬ 
mained  when  the  light  was  gone,  to  furnish  indisputable 
material  from  which  to  fashion  his  creations.  Creating 
is  not  making  something  out  of  nothing,  but  making  some¬ 
thing  with  form  out  of  something  that  existed  in  formless 
mass. 

Another  illustration  of  the  same  habit  of  workmanship 
could  be  drawn  from  the  notes  printed  in  the  Cornhill 
Magazine  after  Thackeray’s  death  had  cut  short  Denis 
Duval,  from  which  the  care  of  the  writer  to  secure  accu¬ 
racy  and  truthfulness  in  his  story  was  so  apparent.  Per¬ 
haps  the  best  illustration  is  given  in  Lockhart’s  Life  of 
Scott,  where  Mr.  Morritt  describes  a  ride  which  he  took 
with  Scott,  when  the  latter  was  collecting  materiab  for 
his  Rokeby :  — 

“  I  observed  him  noting  down  even  the  peculiar  little 
wild  flowers  and  herbs  that  accidentally  grew  round  and 
on  the  side  of  a  bold  crag  near  his  intended  cave  of  Guy 
Denzil;  and  could  not  help  saying,  that  as  he  was  not  to 
be  upon  oath  in  his  work,  daisies,  violets,  and  primroses 
would  be  as  poetical  as  any  of  the  humble  plants  he  was 
examining.  I  laughed,  in  short,  at  his  scrupulousness ; 
but  I  understood  him  when  he  replied,  that  in  nature 
herself  no  two  scenes  were  exactly  alike,  and  that  who¬ 
ever  copied  truly  what  was  before  his  eyes  would  possess 
the  same  variety  in  his  descriptions,  and  exhibit  appar¬ 
ently  an  imagination  as  boundless  as  the  range  of  nature 
in  the  scenes  he  recorded ;  whereas,  whoever  trusted  to 
imagination  would  soon  find  his  own  mind  circumscribed, 
and  contracted  to  a  few  favorite  images,  and  the  repeti¬ 
tion  of  these  would  sooner  or  later  produce  that  very 
monotony  and  barrenness  which  had  always  haunted  de¬ 
scriptive  poetry  in  the  hands  of  any  but  the  patient  wor¬ 
shippers  of  truth.” 

The  same  suggestion  comes  from  these  several  instances. 
Whoever  would  write  truthfully  must  observe  particularly, 
and  whether  he  has  a  retentive  memory  or  not,  the  habit 


of  recording  his  observations  is  invaluable.  ’The  facility 
with  which  one  writes  is  no  doubt  affected  by  it,  and  be¬ 
yond  that  the  very  acuteness  of  observation  is  stimulated. 
'There  exists  a  distrust  of  the  habit  of  diary-keeping,  but  it 
will  be  found  that  the  distrust  arises  from  the  use  of  the 
diary  as  the  record  of  one’s  thoughts  rather  than  of  one’s 
observations,  and  especially  of  one’s  thoughts  about  one’s 
self.  In  its  simple  and  very  modest  form  as  a  record  of 
what  one  actually  sees  and  does,  the  diary  cannot  be  too 
highly  commended.  Especially  should  this  be  said  of  a 
diary  wbicb  should  leave  out  the  writer  of  it.  Were  one 
to  record  the  conversations  he  had  heard,  the  noticeable 
sights  he  had  seen  in  the  course  of  the  day,  he  would 
quickly  discover  the  strange  interest  which  an  uneventful 
day  would  reveal.  The  power  to  observe  would  grow  with 
the  use,  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  a  person  who 
should  accustom  himself  to  this  exercise  would  obtain  by 
practice  the  power  both  to  observe  clearly  and  to  state 
distinctly  and  tersely. 

To  state  a  thing  distinctly  and  tersely  —  this  is  a  power 
of  no  mean  value,  whatever  may  be  one’s  occupation. 
Many  a  person  has  gone  on  day  after  day  in  his  accus¬ 
tomed  vocation,  using,  it  may  be,  varied  and  delicate  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  using  it  to  advantage,  who  may  nevertheless 
be  thrown  into  confusion  by  a  few  simple  questions  from 
an  outsider.  Why  do  you  do  this  thus  ?  what  would  hap¬ 
pen  if  you  varied  this  process  so?  will  perhaps  lead  him 
to  see  that  he  can  give  no  better  reason  than  that  he  has 
always  done  so. 

We  have  been  writing  with  reference  especially  to  those 
who  mean  to  use  their  pen  in  literature,  and  in  creative 
literature.  The  habit  of  constantly  employing  one’s  pen 
in  describing  and  recording  is  a  babit  of  essential  value  to 
such.  The  writer  who  falls  back  upon  his  imagination  in 
each  instance  will  become  like  the  artist  who  uses  no 
models  but  draws  out  of  his  head.  Very  pretty  faces  he 
may  draw,  but  they  will  come  to  have  a  fatal  family  like¬ 
ness.  But  it  is  not  only  professional  writers  who  may  find 
this  advantage  in  diaries.  It  is  good  for  any  one  who 
would  think  clearly,  to  accustom  himself  to  record  those 
facts,  incidents,  objects,  which  form  the  material  worked 
over  by  his  thoughts.  It  is  so  easy  to  generalize,  but  the 
generalization  is  good  for  little  if  one  can  only  fall  back, 
when  his  generalizations  are  questioned,  upon  impressions 
which  he  has  formed.  The  basis  of  all  good  literature  and 
all  good  thinking  is  “  things  as  they  are.”  Every  one  is 
now  learning  to  use  his  pen ;  soon,  too,  every  one  will  be 
learning  to  draw.  Tbis  is  well,  it  is  very  well ;  for  it  is 
not  impiortant  that  the  volume  of  literature  and  art  should 
be  swollen,  but  it  is  important  that  every  one  should  have 
the  power,  toward  which  good  writing  and  good  drawing 
contribute  so  much,  of  being  clear  in  bis  perceptions  and 
right  in  his  conclusions. 

NOTES. 

—  The  title  of  Mr.  Howells’s  story  to  begin  in  the  July 
Atlantic,  previously  announced  in  these  Notes,  has  been 
changed  to  “  A  Foregone  Conclusion.”  The  July  num¬ 
ber  will  also  contain  a  long  poem  by  Bret  Harte,  and  one 
by  Joaquin  Miller. 

—  It  is  well  known  to  scholars  that  the  whole  of  “  Pepys’s 
Diary  ”  has  not  hitherto  been  printed.  'The  first  publica¬ 
tion  in  1825  has  been  followed  by  others  since,  under 
different  editors,  and  there  is  now  promised  a  new  edition 
contiuning  all  the  fresh  matter,  which  b  announced  for 
reprint  by  Hurd  and  Houghton,  New  York ;  'The  Riverside 
Press,  Cambridge. 
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—  The  approaching  Centennial  seems  to  have  stimu¬ 
lated  the  study  of  American  History,  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  publishers’  announcements  which  follow  each  other  in 
quick  succession.  Messrs.  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co. 
have  announced  a  histofy  by  William  Cullen  Bryant  and 
Sidney  Howard  Gay ;  Lee  and  Shepard  one  by  T.  W.  Hig- 
ginson,  of  a  nature  specially  suitini^  the  book  to  children’s 
use.  The  new  firm  of  Henry  S.  Allen  announces  one  by 
eminent  and  popular  authors,  a  thousand  pages  large,  to 
be  issued  by  subscription ;  and  now  Hurd  and  Houghton 
announce  a  popular  one  by  Mrs.  Abby  Sage  Richardson, 
who  has  been  engaged  upon  it  for  several  years  past. 

—  The  Triennial  Festival  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  in  Boston,  just  held,  shows  a  loss  to  the  Society 
of  $2000,  which  was  met  by  an  assessment  on  the  guaran¬ 
tee  fund  which,  as  usual,  was  raised  in  anticipation.  This 
is  l)etU:r  than  at  the  previous  festival,  and  it  is  not  impos¬ 
sible  that  the  Society  may  yet  make  these  grand  festivals 
self-supporting.  Yet  surely  it  would  be  difficult  for  the 
persons  interested  to  expend  the  sum  named  and  afford 
more  pure  enjoyment.  To  have  heard  for  the  first  time 
Bach’s  Passion-Music,  even  as  abbreviated,  is  a  thing  long 
to  be  remembered,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  festival  will 
be  to  render  lovers  of  music  still  more  determined  to  have 
the  best  given  in  the  best  form. 

—  In  estimating  the  results  of  the  Festival,  one  should 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  two  original  works  by  Amer¬ 
icans  were  rendered,  Mr.  J.  K.  Paine’s  oratorio  of  St. 
Peter  and  Mr.  Dudley  Buck’s  Forty-Sixth  Psalm.  But 
what  pro'iigious  difficulties  lie  in  the  way  of  the  American 
composer ! 

—  An  interesting  letter  addressed  by  the  late  Professor 
Agassiz  to  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop  has  recently  been 
printed,  and  its  contents  are  quite  as  valuable  now  as 
when  written,  in  1866.  Professor  Agassiz  had  been  invited 
to  meet  Mr.  George  Peabody  at  Mr.  Wintbrop’s  house,  and 
understanding  that  Mr.  Peabody  was  forming  plans  for  a 
wise  investment  of  his  money  in  advancing  education  in 
America,  Professor  Agassiz  laid  before  these  gentlemen  the 
great  need  there  was  for  a  fund  which  should  be  used  for 
the  publication  of  scientific  works,  too  expensive  and  too 
limited  in  their  range  of  interest  to  permit  private  enter¬ 
prise  to  undertake  them.  The  practical  plan  which  he 
urged  was  the  establishment  of  corresponding  associations 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  to  the  number  of  two  or  three 
thousand,  each  contributing  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  a  year  for  this  purpose,  and  receiving  in  return  copies 
of  the  works  published.  Should  they  do  this,  he  says. 

There  is  not  a  literary  or  artistic  or  scientific  undertak¬ 
ing  of  any  magnitude  that  need  be  given  up  from  want 
of  means,  if  these  associations  would  cooperate.”  The 
two  difficulties  in  the  way  of  publication  of  original  inves¬ 
tigations  he  regarded  to  be :  1,  the  lack  of  a  learned  soci¬ 
ety  so  organized  as  to  undertake  the  superintendence  of 
such  publications ;  and  2,  the  lack  of  means  to  carry  out 
the  publications.  To  obviate  the  former  he  would  have 
the  Museum  which  he  founded  undertake  the  superin¬ 
tendence.  The  means  he  would  look  for  in  the  associated 
organization  eventually,  but  suggested  that  Mr.  Peabody 
should  start  the  fund.  Mr.  Peabody’s  plans,  however, 
says  Mr.  Winthrop,  “  were  too  nearly  matured  for  him  to 
adopt  the  idea  of  Agassiz  in  its  full  comprehensive  scope,”  I 
and  he  adds  the  wish  that  the  Memorial  Fund  now  form¬ 
ing  should  be  extended  to  cover  this  plan. 

—  ’The  House  Naval  Committee  have  been  considering 
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the  form  of  aid  to  be  given  to  the  widow  of  Captain  Hall, 
the  brave  Arctic  explorer.  Professor  Henry  of  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institute  advised  that  the  papers  and  records  of 
Captain  Hall  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  commission  of  men 
of  science  to  determine  their  value,  and  that  Government 
should  then  purchase  them  and  pay  the  sum  to  Mrs.  Hall. 
It  is  understood,  says  the  Tribune^  from  which  we  take 
these  facts,  ”  that  in  some  of  the  papers  there  are  facts 
bearing  on  the  horrible  death  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  and 
that  the  close  of  bis  life,  as  unquestionably  established  by 
Captain  Hall,  was  so  ghastly  and  fearful  that  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  disclose  the  details  during  the  lifetime 
of  Lady  Franklin.”  Whatever  may  be  the  scientific  value 
of  Captain  Hall’s  papers,  it  would  be  a  great  loss  if  they 
should  fail  to  be  published,  for  the  explorer  was  of  a  char¬ 
acter  that  placed  him  in  the  ranks  of  the  heroic  advent¬ 
urers,  from  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time  down. 

—  It  has  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Morrill  that  the  unfin¬ 
ished  Washington  monument  should  be  transformed  into  a 
monumental  arch.  Certainly,  as  long  as  it  remains  un¬ 
finished  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  complete  it,  it  only 
serves  to  illustrate  the  ingratitude  of  republics.  If  made 
into  an  arch  we  suppose  arrangements  could  easily  be  ef¬ 
fected  by  which  people  could  get  to  the  top  and  see  the 
view,  which  appears  to  be  the  principal  use  to  which  mon¬ 
uments  are  put. 

—  A  school-book  publisher  has  earned  the  gratitude  of 
all  school  children  by  providing  them  with  school  books 
having  silica  slates  attached  to  the  inside  covers.  The 
great  difficulty  with  school  books  hitherto  has  been  that 
after  writing  one’s  name  and  sententious  remarks,  and 
drawing  spirited  pictures,  it  was  difficult  to  erase  them. 
Modest  genius  loves  to  conceal  itself  even  from  one’s  be¬ 
loved  teacher. 

—  The  Anderson  School  of  Natural  History  will  open 
this  year  on  Tuesday,  July  7th,  and  close  on  Saturday, 
August  29th.  During  the  session,  Professor  Mayer,  of 
the  Stevens  Institute,  Hoboken,  will  deliver  a  course  of 
lectures  on  Physiological  Physics.  Mr.  Theodore  Lyman, 
of  the  Cambridge  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  will 
give  a  few  lectures  on  Pisciculture.  Lectures  will  also 
bo  delivered  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Barnard,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  on 
Protozoa ;  Professor  Jordan,  of  Appleton,  Wis.,  will  take 
charge  of  the  instruction  in  Marine  Botany.  Mr.  Alexan¬ 
der  Agassiz  will  have  charge  of  the  instruction  on  Radiates 
and  Embryology ;  Dr.  A.  S.  Packard,  Jr.,  of  Salem,  Mass., 
on  Articulates  ;  Prof.  B.  G.  Wilder,  of  Cornell,  on  Verte¬ 
brates;  Prof.  E.  S.  Morse,  of  Salem,  and  Prof.  C.  E. 
Hamlin,  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  on 
Mollusca ;  Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam,  Director  of  the  Peabody 
Academy  of  Science,  on  Fishes ;  Mr.  Edwin  Bicknell,  of 
the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  on  Microscopy. 
Instruction  in  Drawing  will  be  given  by  Mr.  P.  Roetter,  of 
the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology.  Dr.  Packard  and 
Mr.  S.  W.  Garmon  will  take  charge  of  the  dredging  expe¬ 
dition,  and  the  laboratories  will  also  be  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Mr.  Garmon. 

—  Mr.  Beecher,  iii  a  short  paper  in  the  Christian  Union 
on  AuU^aphs,  says,  “  There  is  but  one  remedy  for  this 
alarming  literary  intemperance.  It  is  total  abstinence.” 
We  believe  Mr.  Beecher’s  secretary  once  met  a  demand 
for  that  gentleman’s  autograph  in  a  most  accommodating 
spirit  by  signing  it  himself,  having,  as  he  kindly  remarked, 
power  of  attorney.  , 


